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CHAPTER I. 

Roof of the World was the name given by 
its inhabitants to the higher regions of Armenia, 
which included not only the Pamir Steppe, a con- 
tinuation of the Bolar Range, but also Ararat. As 
thi# celebrated mountain is called the Mother 
of the World by the Armenians, it is probable 
those ancestors of their race referred with patriotic 
pride in the above designation to their elevated 
region as that from which the progenitors of our 
race had descended and peopled the lower parts 
of the world. 

The Turks and the Persians call Ararat ** Noah^s 
Mountain.^’ The neighbouring plain below it still 
bears the name “ Archnoisda,*^ or the b'oot of 
Noah,’^ because tradition says there the Patriarch 
left the Ark. Arghari, the name of a village in it. 
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The Land oj Ararat. 


is composed of two words, signifying “ the vine 
was planted here/^ 

Irrespective, however, of these traditional 
legends, the geographical position of Ararat is 
most interesting, for it rises from a plateau equi- 
distant from the Black and Caspian Seas. It is 
connected with the first by the River Acampsis, 
and with the second by the Araxes. The winding 
valley of the Euphrates forms an easy outlet from 
it towards the lands bordering on the Persian Gulf 
and on the Mediterranean. In fact, in these 
highlands of Armenia the principal rivers of 
Western Asia, including the Tigris, have their 
sources. 

Professor Bryce, who ascended it in 1877, 
describes the view from its lofty summit : — 

More than two hundred miles away I could 
just descry the faint blue tops of the Assyrian 
Mountains of Southern Kurdistan, that look down 
on Mosul and those huge mounds of Nineveh by 
which the Tigris flows. Below and around, in- 
cluded in this single view, seemed to lie the whole 
cradle of the human race, from Mesopotamia on 
the south to the great wall of the Caucasus that 
covered the northern horizon — the boundary of the 
human race for so many ages of the civilized 
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world. . . . One could imagine how the great dis- 
persion went on as the races spread themselves 
from the sacred heights along the courses of the 
great rivers down to the Black and Caspian Seas, 
and over the Assyrian Plain to the shores of the 
Southern Ocean, whence they were wafted to 
other continents and isles. No more imposing 
centre of the world could be imagined.’’ 

In fact, turn our steps north, south, east, or 
west, in this ancient land, we tread, as it were, on 
history stratified. Here it was that the confluent 
streams of old-world humanity mingled and con- 
tended for Empire, and as the results of their 
conflicts influenced potentially the growth of that 
civilization which now blesses countries far distant 
from it. 

The country is several times mentioned in the 
Bible as the Kingdom of Ararat.” In the 
Second Book of Kings, for example, we are told 
that after the sons of Sennacherib had slain him, 
they escaped to the land of Armenia,” or, as 
rendered in the margin, “Ararat.” Isaiah repeats 
the incident in similar terms. 

In Jeremiah li., 27, this “ Kingdom of Ararat” 
is summoned by the prophet, with those of Minni 
and Aschenaz. against Babylon, and which, with 
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the aid of the Medes, was to be desolated by 
them. 

The designation referred to, we are informed by 
other writers, was derived from Arai, an Armenian 
king who flourished 1 750 B.C., that is, in the days 
of the patriarch Jacob. He is stated to have been' 
“ killed in battle by the Babylonians in a plain in 
Armenia, called ‘ Arai-Arat,’ ” i.e., “ the field of 
Arai.” 

The Armenians hold traditionally that they have 
descended from a certain Haik, a grandson of 
Japhet, and hence were of old, and, to a certain 
extent, are now called after him. This supposition 
seems to derive confirmation from the passage 
already quoted from Jeremiah. The kingdonf-of 
Ashchenaz, with which that of Armenia is therein 
connected, derives its name from a grandson of 
Japhet by Corner. The modern name of the race 
is derived, it is said, from a certain King Aram, 
who, according to the legend from which this 
notion comes, was the terror of the world. 

The consensus of ethnological opinion has led 
to the recognition of the Armenians as the oldest 
type of the species. As a race they have large 
eyes and mouths, long noses, and dark olive 
complexions, and, like the Jews have theirs. 



An Ancient People. 5 

they have retained these distinctive facial pecu- 
liarities. 

The modern Armenian language differs very 
■widely from the ancient. In fact, that of no other 
nation is so dissimilar from that of its ancestors 
as is the latter from the former. This fact 
supplies an additional proof of the very great 
•antiquity of the race. It is richer than the Greek 
of the same period, and has such a pliability as to 
■render it applicable to every kind of translation. 
In the latter respect it is so remarkable that it is 
stated if the original “ Anabasis ” of Xenophon 
was lost, it might be restored to its Greek original 
by its Armenian rendering. 

•The Jews alone excepted, the Armenians have, 
in fact, a history more remarkable than that of the 
principalities and kingdoms of modern Europe. 
Unlike the latter, they were an ancient people 
long before the Slav or Anglo-.Saxon, the Latin or 
the German, or Scandinavian, were dreamt of. 
They raised the standard of rebellion against 
Darius Hystaspes, who tells us, in his longest 
arrow-headed inscription, what trouble it cost him 
to bring them back to their allegiance. Among 
the bravest troops in the army of Xerxes in 
Gireece were the Armenian warriors. In the 



Many changes have since ihcn taken place 
with respect to Armenia and its original inhabi- 
tants, and now we see it, like Poland, parcelled out 
between the neighbouring states of Russia, Persia,, 
and Turkey. 

In spite, however, of the vicissitudes through’ 
which they have passed, their partial dispersion 
and persecutions, they still stand out before tbe 
world as a high and distinct race. Other tribes, 
through the annihilation of their ancient forms of 
government and civilization, have either perished 
or have been absorbed by their conquerors. The 
Armenian, however, remains unaltered, and almost 
uncontaminated by his association with other 
races. Like the Hebrew he appears to have been 
providentially preserved, in the Divine arrange- 
ments, for some great purpose. Although this 
purpose does not at present appear at all clear it 
may be that his race is destined to play an im- 
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portant part like the Bulgarian or Roumanian 
in the final settlement of what is emphatically 
known as the Eastern question, and probably under 
the following circumstances ; — 

Of old the Armenians worshipped the gods of 
the Medes and the Persians, so often mentioned 
in the Old Testament. They were, however, the 
first people of the Roman Empire who embraced 
Christianity. This occurred in A.D. 302, when 
Gregory baptized their King Tiradatcs. They 
then adopted and still hold the Eutychian doctrine 
of the incorruptible substance of the body of 
Christ. With this exception the formulated 
doctrines of the Armenian Church accord with 
ajJOstolic teaching, but have had added to them 
certain errors in faith and practice, which have, 
since the Middle Ages, seriously weakened its 
spiritual power. A growing desire has, however, 
happily manifested itself amongst the Armenians 
during the past half century to free their ancient 
faith from these corruptions. The movement, 
which was commenced in this direction about fifty 
years ago, was at first vehemently opposed, as 
we shall see further on, by the Armenian Hier- 
archy, but has of late years not only been tolerated 
by it, but encouraged to such a hopeful extent that 
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Monseignour Keremian, who is imbued with this 
reforming spirit, has been called to the head of the 
Armenian Church. 

Now, those who have read Gibbon’s description 
of the condition of the Eastern Church in the 
Middle Ages in connection with the Moslem con- 
quest of the countries in which it flourished, will 
appreciate the influence which a pure form of 
Christianity would exert on its nominal adherents 
in the East — and their consequent ultimate in- 
fluence in “ the adjustment of the Eastern ques- 
tion.” 

We are even warranted by the past religious 
history of the Armenians to hope for better things 
in this respect from the reformation of their 
Church than from that of the Greek. At the 
close of the fourth century, when the Persian 
monarch, whose subjects they then were, sought 
to compel them to change their adapted 
Christianity for the worship of Ormuzd, and the 
Gospel of Christ for the Zend Avesta, they rose up 
and shook the throne of Yezdigerd to its founda- 
tions. When a few years ago the Russian 
Government demanded that they should change 
the constitution of their ancient Church they 
resisted the demand, preferring like heroes the 
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inevitable alternative of the mines of Siberia. 
This firmness of religious conviction displayed in 
these and other instances is a most hopeful sign 
for the future. Once purified and pervaded by 
Christian spirituality, as it now seems rapidly be- 
coming, its regenerating influence cannot be over 
estimated. 

The checkered history of this ancient and 
classic people also bears testimony to their strong 
patriotic feeling. Of all subject races they are 
pre-eminent in this respect, for they now cling to 
their fatherland with a tenacity which claims our 
highest admiration. Their world-wide, scattered 
countrymen also turn to it with a sublime 
affd touching sympathy. They now recognize 
the pending crisis in their misfortunes, and look to 
Britain as their truest friend amongst the powerful 
nations of Europe. Until quite recently they have 
been comparatively almost unknown to the great 
mass of Englishmen. Although Vambery, Prit- 
chard, and other travellers have traversed Armenia 
and recorded their observations, it still remains an 
almost unexplored region although on the borders 
of the civilized world. It seems also shut out 
from the general traveller through its absolute lack 
of modern facilities of transport. But it is worth 
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all the discomforts under such circumstances of a 
visit — not only from its historic associations, but 
also on account of the grandeur and beauty of its 
scenery. No word-painting of mine, nor any I 
have read, can or have adequately set forth its 
attractions to a traveller, who sighs like an 
Alexander for other worlds to conquer. Besides 
its snow-capped mountains, its rapid rivers madly 
rushing through rocky gorges, its gigantic rocks 
here and there met with in the plains as if torn 
from the mountain sides by angry Titans as 
missiles in their wars with the gods, its yellow 
corn-fields and groves and masses of mingling 
shade, Armenia contains more mysteries awaiting 
the solution of naturalists, geographers, philokv- 
gists, and historians than Africa, America, and 
Hindoostan together. It has its rivers, like that 
of Bitlis still unexplored, cities occupying the 
sites of dried-up lakes, woods with odours un- 
known outside of Paradise, caves hollowed out of 
massive rock, and which lead through almost end- 
less wanderings to weird and stately halls and un- 
explored recesses, where the thoughts of past 
generations are hung on their walls in quaint 
characters and strange designs, which the most 
ingenious philologist and antiquarian have as yet 
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failed to decipher. It has also cities covered with 
the wrecks of their former greatness, and by the 
remains of stupendous columns and stone statues, 
whose history and lessons have long been for- 
gotten. There is, for instance, Bayazid paved 
with fragments of sculptures, fashioned when 
Moses was a child, and when the Pharaoh of his 
later day was but heir-apparent to the Throne of 
Egypt. Then there is Vagharshabad, said to have 
been built six centuries before our era, and now 
only represented by the solitary monastery of Etch- 
miadzin ; and lastly Kemak, whose walls ex- 
hibit the only specimen of a strange style of 
architecture never seen elsewhere. 

fine, as Sir M. E. Grant-Duff declared at the 
recent Congress of Orientalists in London, when 
referring to exploration work in Asia, that in no 
part of that Continent was it likely to produce 
more remarkable results than in Asia-Minor, 
because “ it was the bridge by which civilization 
passed into Europe, and over which Hellenic 
culture returned once more to the East.” 

Happily there are few evils which have not some 
good connected with them. It is so with those 
political troubles with which we are brought inter- 
nationally into contact. In our day they have 
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called special attention to the countries in which 
they have arisen, and in dealing with them we have 
had our geographical and ethnological knowledge 
■extended. Hence also new routes of travel have 
been opened to those inclined to diverge from its 
beaten tracks. In fact, we seem to have now thus 
■entered that future period in our world’s history 
referred to by Daniel when he predicted a time 
when men should “ run to and fro and knowledge 
should be increased ” by their doing so. 

The political troubles which during the last 
fourteen years caused us much running to and 
fro professionally over Turkey, at last led us to 
Armenia, and we give in the following chapters 
the results of our experiences and observationsV' 

The ultimate point of departure for Armenia is 
Constantinople, which may be reached from Eng- 
land by several routes. We went by sea from 
Liverpool on the SS. Britannia of the Papayanni 
Line, commanded by Captain Rogers, one of its 
ablest and kindest skippers. So far as weather 
in December was concerned we had a most favour- 
able passage. After sighting Cape Finisterre we 
were in sight of land along the Portuguese and 
Spanish Coasts, and, after a beautiful panoramic 
view of the Straits of Gibraltar and its rock 
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fortress, sailed along the coasts of Morocco and 
Tunis. The day after leaving Malta, where we 
remained from early morning until after sunset, 
and all went ashore, we sighted Greece, and sailed 
in broad daylight in full view of its historic shores 
and mountains. We called at Syra, where the 
day was spent, and then at Smyrna, where we lay 
twenty-four hours, arriving at Constantinople next 
day after a run of eighteen hours. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Havinc^ learned before leaving England ihai 
Armenia had been placed in a virtual state of 
siege by the Turkish Government, I deemed it 
expedient, on my arrival at Constantinople, to 
make known to the authorities the objects of my 
intended visit to that region. Without such^an 
explanation to them there were reasons to fear 
that I might not be allowed to journey into the 
interior of the country at all, or that, if permitted to 
do so, I should be placed under such an espionage 
as might render my visit to it unsatisfactory. 

Being personally well-known at the Porte, I had 
no difficulty in conciliating the authorities there. 
My first call was on Said Pasha, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and who had been sent in 1879 
with the late Baker Pasha to inquire into the con- 
dition of Koordistan, as Armenia is now depart- 
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mentally known. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, his Excellency expressed his satisfaction at 
my intended visit to this troubled region, and said 
that I could not do the Turkish Government a 
greater service than by visiting the country and 
giving my fellow-countrymen a full and accurate 
account of its actual condition. He then sent 
his private secretary to introduce me to Kiamil 
Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, who conversed 
fluently with me in English, and who, by the way, 
is a native of Cyprus. 

His Highness assured me that the Ottoman 
Government sincerely desired to remedy the ad- 
ministrative abuses which it knew existed in 
Kffordistan, and that his Majesty the Sultan con- 
tinually pressed upon his Ministers the earnest 
consideration of such measures as would secure 
that end. Both these high officials frankly 
admitted to me that a great deal more was 
needed in this direction than had as yet been 
accomplished. 

The day after my visit to the Porte, I received 
a semi-official intimation that the higher authorities 
at Yildiz Kiosk would be pleased to see me, and 
to the “ Star Palace,^^ as this name for the 
Sultan’s residence means, I went. 
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In my interviews with the authorities there they 
also frankly admitted the necessity of administra- 
tive reforms in Koordistan, but complained to me 
that many of the statements published in England 
about its condition were either untrue or grossly 
exaggerated. 

It was impossible for me to deny this, for had 
not many questions in Parliament, based upon 
those newspaper statements, been either answered 
in the negative by the Under- Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, on the more trustworthy authority 
of our own Consuls on the spot, or so modified 
by their explanations as to take the sting out of 
them ? 

They also complained to me that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, English newspaper correspondents in 
Turkey seldom credited the Imperial authorities 
with the efforts they were earnestly making to 
correct existing abuses in Koordistan and else- 
where, nor did they make any allowance for the 
difficulties which hindered these reforms from 
being so rapidly carried out as the pressing cir- 
cumstances of the case demanded. 

It was also evident during these interviews that 
the irritation caused by the inaccurate and exag- 
gerated statements, circulated particularly through 
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the British Press, had roused a feeling of resent- 
ment against any foreign interfertMice in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, however friendly in its 
tone. 

Nevertheless, the impression under which I 
came away from Yildiz Kiosk was that its 
Imperial authorities had thus been influentially 
impressed with the condition of affairs in Armenia, 
and that there was a sincere desire on the part of 
the Sultan and his confidential advisers to remedy 
as soon as possible what was wrong in them. 
His Majesty, in fact, expressed to me, through 
one of his Chamberlains, his satisfaction at my 
proposed visit to Koordislan, and, in order that I 
sh(juld be free to make whatever inquiries I deemed 
necessary to make as to its condition, gave orders 
that I should be supplied with such letters to the 
Governors of Trebizond and Erzeroum as would 
have that effect. 

There are several routes from Constantinople 
to Armenia. Those usually followed are by one 
of the several regular weekly steamers to Tre- 
bizond and Batiim. That from the latter port 
leads over the Transcaucasian Railway to Akstafa, 
72 miles beyond Tiflis, and thence via Alexandra- 
pol and Kars to Sari-Kamisch, within 32 miles of 

C 
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Kara-Ourgan on the Russian frontier — 49 miles 
distant from Erzeroum. The journey to Sara- 
kamisch is made by Russian post-horses and 
vehicles, but in the two last-mentioned stages, as 
will be seen by our description of this route by 
which we returned, the traveller has to depend 
upon private hired conveyances. We selected the 
Trebizond route on our outward bound trip in one 
to pay our respects to the Governor of the Villayet, 
of which it is the capital. 

Having secured a berth on the SS. Thamisi\ 
Anglice : — Thanies^ of the favourite Messageries 
Maritime Line, we left Constantinople on Satur- 
day at 4 p.m., and after a pleasant run through 
the beautiful Bosphorus, entered the Black ^ea 
three hours later, when we encountered a choppy 
sea. 

The TIiainisL\ being light, rolled and pitched 
like a channel steamer between Dover and Calais, 
and with the usual similar epidemic of sea-sick- 
ness amongst her saloon and deck passengers. 

I do not know the Turkish equivalent for Mark 
Twain's ‘‘ Oh, my ! the exclamation by which he 
tells us the passengers of the Quaker City ex- 
pressed themselves under similar distressing cir- 
cumstances, but I suppose I heard it very often 
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•during the night in the ejaculations, emphasized 
by the groans of several Turkish passengers in 
the cabins adjacent to mine. Unlike the channel 
passengers in similar distress for only an hour 
or so, they did not recover from their misery until 
the morning of the second day out from Constanti- 
nople, when we anchored off Sainsoun. 

Amongst the sufferers in tiui saloon was an 
Armenian wood merchant from Marseilles, who 
only ventured once during this period to take his 
place at the table, but not for long, poor fellow. 
He struggled hard, however, with the enemy, 
and between his tussU*s with him would bravely 
come on deck wearing a tall hat, latest I'Tench 
st}le, and moved about it grasping his silk 
umbrella ! 

We had about a hundred steerage passengers, 
for whose protection from the weather an awning 
had been put up from bulwark to bulwark amid- 
ships. They all came on board, as usual in the 
East, with their bed and bedding, comprising their 
cotton- stuffed mattresses and quilted coverlets of 
the same material, and soon squatted down to- 
gether, men, women, and children at close 
quarters. Sea-sickness is a malady easily caught, 
and the looks of these poor victims of it, together 
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with the signs of their sufferings round their night 
bivouac, almost spoiled my breakfast. 

They comprised Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and' 
Lazees, all wearing their distinguishing costumes.. 
One of the latter wore a tight-fitting dark green 
suit and a head-gear with some points suggest- 
ing horns rising from it. He was sallow-com- 
plexioned, with black moustache and hair, and' 
evidently had not been sea-sick, for he moved with 
such a remarkable mysterious litheness, such as- 
“ Mephistopheles” in Faust does on the stage, as to 
recall Mr. Irving’s impersonation of that character. 

The sail from the Bosphorus to Trebizond is a 
most interesting one in ordinarily fair weather. 
The coast, which is never lost sight of, rises mere 
or less steeply from the sea or from a short 
distance beyond it. Every patch and plateau, 
that could profitably be cultivated was dotted over 
with farm-houses, gathered here and there into- 
villages and hamlets. Behind this region rose 
mountain ranges of considerable height and grace- 
ful in their outlines. They were extensively 
covered with forests, which supplied large quantities- 
of timber to the Romans, and are referred to by 
Virgil as being famous for their boxwood trees.. 
("Georgies,” ii., 437.) 
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The summits of these mountain ranges were now, 
3 n December, well sprinkled with snow, and only 
•described here as they appear at other seasons. 
Between Samsoun and Trebizond the country, as 
seen from the steamer, appeared to be, as it is 
ireally, well cultivated and beautifully wooded. 
Owing to its humid and mild climate it retains the 
verdant appearance it now presented throughout 
the year. The numerous villages we passed and 
the continuous gracefulness of the mountain out- 
lines reminded one of the shores of Lake Como. 

We did not call at Sinope, known in ancient 
history as the birthplace and capital of Mithri- 
•dates the Great, but in modern as the port in 
which the Russian fleet destroyed a Turkish 
squadron in November, 1853. All the Turkish 
•crews, to the number of 3,000, were ruthlessly 
slaughtered and their vessels sunk. The place, 
•occupies a central position on the projection on 
the outline of the coast as seen on the map. 
Previous to the naval disaster it wa; a compara- 
tively important town, but since then has fallen 
into a state of decadence, and consequently 
steamers only call there occasionally. 

The photograph of the coast we give represents 
it as seen from the steamer. 
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We arrived at Trebizond at six o’clock or> 
Tuesday morning, having left Constantinople on 
Saturday, thus having made the run in sixty-two 
hours. Including our calls at Samsoun and Kera- 
sonda. The town presented a very pretty appear- 
ance from the deck of the Thmnise. It is built 
on a rocky plateau, hence its original Greek name 
Trapezond. It was founded in 750 by Alexius, a 
Byzantine Prince, when the capital of that empire 
was taken by the Latin crusaders. He made it 
the centre of a small kingdom. 

When the Romans held dominion over Asia 
Minor it was generally supposed that they carried 
on their trade with India through Trebizond. At 
any rate, we know that the Genoese brought th'e 
products of Hindoostan to it through Ispahan, 
afterwards conveying them to Europe through 
Constantinople. That it was an important trade 
centre in Roman times is suggested by the fact 
that it then coined its own money, which had on 
one side the head of its titular God, Apollo, and 
on the other the prow of a ship and an anchor as 
an evident Indication of its prosperous trade. Its 
port is but an open roadstead, and when north- 
easterly gales prevail its anchorage is so unsafe 
that vessels of all kinds frequenting it Seek 
shelter at Platana, nine miles west of Trebizond. 
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No sooner had the Thamise anchored than she 
was boarded by the owners of a fleet of small 
craft, which, as usual in Eastern ports, had come 
out to land her passengers. We waited until the 
hurry-scurry which ensued was over, and our 
numerous deck passengers had embarked bag 
and baggage in the boats they had been induced 
to patronize. 

Our old friend Mr. Longworth, British Consul 
here, had been advised in advance of our advent 
by this steamer, and had kindly sent his drago- 
man, Mr. Hikimian, to see us safely ashore and 
comfortably housed. So under his guidance we 
put off comfortably from the steamer, and were 
soon landed at the Custom House Quay. 

Before leaving the boat passports were de- 
manded and our baggage taken possession of by the 
Turkish officials. In addition to these usual formali- 
ties we were further subjected to a personal search 
for treasonable or proscribed documents, thanks 
to the mode in which the so-called Armenian 
question had been discussed in Europe. It was 
our first and only experience of the state of siege 
in which the region had been placed, for after 
passing through this ordeal we were saved from 
further annoyance by the letters we carried from 
Yildiz Kiosk. As we did not then present them 
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I submitted quietly to the indignity of the personal 
search, consoling myself with the manner in which 
my baggage had been overhauled by British 
officials, to whom I was personally known, when 
landing at Plymouth from a West Indian steamer. 
They then turned everything out of trunk, valise, 
and dressing-bag, lest I had secreted in them 
dynamite bombs or infernal machines. They were 
acting under superior orders, and so were these 
Turkish officials, and who discharged their duty 
respectfully and kindly. If, however, I had been 
a rayah of the Armenian persuasion, and not a 
Briton, I would not have fared so well. 

It was soon evident that we had now not only 
entered a distracted country, but had also crossed 
the border which divides the intelligent progress 
of the West from the stolid conservatism of the 
East. Around the Custom House yard there 
were piles of Persian merchandise, carpets, sago, 
dried grapes, and bales of timboc, or the tobacco 
smoked in narghilehs, brought from Tabreez on 
camels, strings of which were being brought in 
loaded or being led away empty by their Persian 
drivers, wearing mushroom-shaped fur caps, light 
drab coats with flowing skirts like petticoats, 
and strange foot-coverings. Passing out of the 
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Custom House other strings of camels were met, 
and also of pack horses, mules, and donkeys, the 
sole means of transport between the interior of 
the country and the sea-board. 

It therefore seemed in imagination that on 
landing from the ThamisS we had left the comforts 
and conveniences for travellers belonging to the 
nineteenth century for those supplied in the 
patriarchal ages for locomotion and transport. 
Thenceforth farewell to railways, stage coaches, 
hotels, or even the modest accommodation of way- 
side inns. We would now have to continue our 
journey in patriarchal or in mediaeval style on horse- 
back, carrying not only our daily food with us, 
but also our bed and bedding, and put up at 
Khans, from time immemorial the primeval and 
unfurnished hostelries of the East. 

But then, as this was only the year 1361 of the 
Mahommedan era, ours was, therefore, 530 years 
ahead of the chronological position, socially and 
otherwise, of the Turks. As their years are 
eleven days shorter than ours there is, therefore, 
a chance that in a given time they may overtake 
us in the progress we have made since the days 
of our Edward III. They may, however, do this 
sooner, for they are beginning to feel the pressure 
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of Western civilization upon them in various ways. 
And then had we not been assured in passing 
through Constantinople that the Sultan had set his 
heart upon placing his empire on all fours with the 
rest of the civilized world, not only politically, but, 
so to speak, physically, so far at any rate as the 
construction of railways was concerned. So, wish- 
ing his Imperial Majesty all success in these 
efforts, we wended our way up the steep hill which 
led up from the Customs House Quay to the hotel, 
where arrangements had been made for our recep- 
tion. 

It was pretentiously called the “ Hotel Italic et 
Bellevue.” This was assuring, forbad we not often 
put up at capital and even grand hotels bearing 
the latter name, and might not this one have some 
qualities in keeping with its grand appellation ? 
To remove any lingering doubts created by 
" Murray’s ” description of the only hotel at 
Trebizond being “ poor and dirty,” we were 
informed by Mr. Hikimian that the late Lady 
Strangford had put up at this one, and had found 
it very comfortable. The poor and dirty one, which 
had borne the title of " Hotel des Voyageurs,” had 
gone out of existence long ago and been replaced 
by the “ Hotel Italie et Bellevue.” It was not 
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very rich in furniture, but it was clean, and in 
every respect so much better than was anticipated 
as made us regard it as comparatively comfortable, 
especially in this Ultima-Thule of civilization. 

The streets of the town, with two or three excep- 
tions, are very narrow and ill-paved. It is, as its 
name imports, built on a rocky plateau, sloping 
down to the sea shore, most of which is walled in, 
along the edge of two deep ravines, which are 
crossed by bridges. These ravines are filled with 
gardens, and amongst the fruit trees were those 
of the lemon and orange. The Mussulmans live 
within the walls — the Christians, bazaars, and 
Khans being outside of them. Two-thirds of its 
population of forty odd thousand inhabitants 
are Mohammedan, the other third being divided 
between the Greek and Armenian Churches. 
There are eighteen mosques in the town, one of 
which, called Santa Sophia, is a well-preserved 
Christian basilica. The Emperor Justinian built 
a church here, we are told, and probably this is It. 
Near another mosque Is the beautiful tomb of a 
Sultana, the wife of the Great Sultan Selim, and 
of which we heard the following local tradition : — 
The Sultan, having rested during the heat of 
the day, while at Trebizond, near a spring, gave 
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his cup to a Greek shepherdess, and asked her to 
fill it for him. She brought it to him with only a 
small quantity of water. Having done so a second 
time he angrily demanded why she did not fill it 
full. Her reply was that, as the water was cold, 
and his Majesty was so heated, there was danger 
to him in drinking a larger quantity at one time. 
This kind consideration for his welfare, and her 
personal beauty, so charmed Selim that he made 
her his Sultana, leaving her free to follow her 
religion as a Christian. The great influence she 
exerted over him, and the protection she was 
thus able to procure for the Christians, so roused 
the prejudices of the Mahommedan courtiers 
against her that she was sent back to her home at 
Trebizond, where, until her death, she enjoyed the 
favour of the Sultan. He erected this tomb over 
her remains, and appointed a religious service to 
be observed on the anniversary of her death. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Trebizond is supplied with its breadstuffs from 
Russia, and hereby hangs a tale. Although the 
cereals can be grown abundantly and to perfection 
in the interior of Anatolia, there exists no means at 
present for their cheap transport to the sea-board. 
As a consequence the peasants, being without an 
outlet for the produce of their land, do not till it 
to the extent they otherwise would. The only 
means of communication which they now have 
with a market are by roads, of which only a few 
are suitable throughout for vehicular traffic. Of 
the latter is the well-built road between Trebizond 
and the interior, constructed like nearly all such 
roads have hitherto been in the Turkish Empire 
more with a view to military movements and 
convenience, than for the development of its 
resources and commerce. 
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This road connects Trebizond with Tabreez, 
via Erzeroum, and is passable throughout by 
wheeled vehicles. Its direction, however, and 
some of its heavy gradients, as will be inferred from 
my description of it, is not such as to make it a 
suitable trade route as it might have been. The 
Persian trade which passes over it is carried on 
by 12,000 camels, who make about four trips 
each annually. The distance between the points 
named is 530 miles, and the freight of a load of 
40olbs. averages fifty shillings sterling. 

The general local trade of the country is nearly 
wholly dependent for transport upon pack horses. 
These carry a load of 25olbs. between Trebizond 
and Erzeroum, 18 1 miles, at a charge of eighteen 
shillings per load. Grain cannot profitably be 
carried at such a high rate, and consequently none 
of it is brought from the interior to the coast. 
The consequence is that the peasants are kept in 
a state of comparative poverty in spite of the rich 
soil and magnificent climate of their country. In 
fact they merely exist, and with great difficulty 
pay their taxes and other Government dues. The 
following facts of the trade of Koordistan are 
illustrative of the general condition of things in 
•the region. 
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The total exports of Koordistan amounted in 
1891 to £ 1 76,000, to which wheat only contributed 
£ 6 ,^So. Sheep and oxen supplied half the total 
amount, but the former only brought their owners 
eleven shillings per head, and the latter only forty 
shillings on the average. The horses sold for 
export during the year only averaged ;^5 each. 
At Trebizond they were worth double and treble 
that price, and in England they would have 
fetched ten times the sum paid to their owners. 
With such cheap facility of transport such as rail- 
ways afford, this trade could be indefinitely 
increased, not only to the welfare and comfort 
of the Sultan’s subjects in Koordistan, but also to 
the benefit of his exchequer. And this remark is 
not only applicable to this region of his Empire, 
but to other parts of it. Take, for example, the 
Villayet of Aleppo, about which our able Consul, 
Mr. Jago, thus wrote in 1889 : — 

“ I regret to have to report that despite the 
crying necessity of the land for cheap transport, 
nothing has as yet been done towards providing 
some cheap means of communication with the 
coast for the surplus produce of one of the richest 
provinces in Turkey. The means of transport 
continues, as in past ages, to be confined to 
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camels, horses, and mules, following the ancient 
tracks of centuries. 

“ Thirty years ago our Consul at Aleppo re- 
ported that the cost of transport of a quarter of 
wheat from Aleppo to Alexandretta was equivalent 
to its prime cost at the former place.” Referring 
to the stagnation of trade in 1888, he says it can 
hardly be wondered at when owing to this lack of 
cheap and certain transport from the interior to 
the coast there is no demand for the staple cereals 
of the country, and remarks : — 

“ Consequently the condition of the peasants,, 
the largest class of the community and the back- 
bone of the country, remain impoverished, as they 
are unable to realize with any profit the fruit of 
their labours.” 

Happily in this matter of communication from 
the rich agricultural districts of the interior with 
the sea coast, and consequently with a market, 
the present Sultan is, as stated, contemplating a 
new departure in the government of his much- 
neglected Empire by favouring the introduction of 
railways in various parts of it. 

Turkey, however, has no money at command 
for such expensive public works, and until lately, 
or rather since her unfortunate experience with. 
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Baron Htrsch and the construction of the Chemin 
de fer d L' Orient ^ she has fought shy of entrust- 
ing their construction to foreign capitalists. 

“ If,” said an aged and influential Pasha to me 
ten years ago, “ we grant concessions to foreigners 
for public works in Turkey, it will end in their 
taking possession of our country.” 

In reply I told him that British capital was 
largely used for such works in various countries 
in Europe and in America, but that we never 
dreamed as a consequence to claim any right in 
them, excepting such as was afforded under their 
respective laws. Waxing bolder still, and know- 
ing from the personal kindness shown me by the 
Pasha that I could speak plainly to him without 
offence, I ventured further to say : — 

“ No, your Excellency, but if you do not improve 
your country and open out its resources you do 
indeed run the risk of losing it. Crowded Europe 
will not look long across the Mediterranean, for 
example, and see your part of it washed by its 
waters, lying virtually waste without casting envious 
eyes upon it ! ” 

At the same time, though I did not tell him so, 
I was thinking of the man in the parable who, 
instead of trading with his one talent, hid it in the 
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earth, and eventually had it taken away from him 
and given to him who had by trading doubled his 
five talents. 

Intelligent Turkish statesmen seem now to be, 
however, of a different mind to this aged Conser- 
vative Turk, for they thus reasoned with me on 
this subject : — 

“We admit the necessity of the reforms your 
Government press upon us, but they cannot be 
effectually carried out until the revenue of the 
country is sufficient to pay its public officials 
adequately and regularly. Until that is accom- 
plished these officials will continue to prey upon 
people, as you justly complain they now do, in 
order to subsidize their small and irregularly paid 
salaries. No successful efforts in the direction of 
reform can be made until this source of corruption 
in the administration of our affairs is checked.’’ 

And these Turkish statesmen are beginning to 
open their eyes to the fact that such an increase 
of Turkish revenues cannot be effected by raising 
funds through further hypothecating the existing 
revenues, but only by opening up the resources of 
the country in the manner indicated. 

During the few days spent in making prepara- 
tions for our journey inland we found the state of 
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siege in which Armenia had been placed by the 
Ottoman authorities had, through the severity of 
its enforcement in this town and villayet, been 
converted into a reign of terror. So active were 
the ubiquitous secret agents of the police that 
everyone seemed afraid and suspicious of his 
neighbour ; in fact, a state of general distrust 
prevailed. 

This unpleasant condition of affairs, we have 
no hesitation in saying, was chiefly consequent 
upon the attempts made by a section of the 
European Armenian sympathizers to raise their 
compatriots in revolt against the Sultan as the 
sole remedy for the administrative evils under 
which their compatriots suffer. 

There was a certain amount of danger of these 
foreign revolutionary-enthusiasts succeeding just 
far enough to bring about a repetition of the events 
which occurred in Bulgaria in 1875-6, and which 
led to the subsequent disastrous w'ar with Russia. 

In order to nip this feared mischief in the 
bud, the Imperial authorities felt justified in the 
adoption of these measures of repression. While 
admitting in principle the necessity and humanity 
of such a course, the vigorous measures which 
were employed by the provincial officials appeared 
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to me to have been far beyond the circumstances 
and necessities of the case. In the first place the- 
Armenians, against whom they were directed, 
were wholly unarmed, and then the Turkish 
Government had no sufficient evidence that any 
widespread or serious intention existed amongst 
them to respond to these foreign appeals to revolt. 

The severity with which they were treated on 
the merest suspicion was, moreover, calculated to 
enable European agitators to magnify the evils of 
misgovernment upon which these treasonable 
appeals were based. And they had another evil 
effect. There has always been, as is known, a 
mutual fanatical hatred between the Mussulman 
and Christian subjects of the Sultan. This feel- 
ing, though generally dormant and discoun- 
tenanced by the higher class of Turks, still exists. 
One of the effects of the severe measures referred 
to has given an occasion for its violent expression 
by the Mussulmans. In many instances they have 
taken advantage of the position in which their 
fellow-subjects have thus been placed by the 
Government to ill-treat them. I am loath to 
credit the Imperial authorities with the way in 
which I found those of the Provinces carrying 
out the orders sent to them from Constantinople.. 
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1 am much more inclined to believe that the 
severe measures of these officials were overtly 
designed by them as proofs of their devotion to 
the Sultan, and done in order to secure his favour. 
Many incidents passed under my notice which 
confirmed my impressions that his Majesty is sys- 
tematically deceived by them as to the state of 
things in these distant Provinces. One of the 
means they employ for this purpose are fulsome 
addresses to the Sultan, signed by Armenians under 
threats, expressing their loyalty to him and their 
satisfaction and contentment with his Government. 

On my return journey to Constantinople, for 
example, I learned the history of one of these 
precious documents dated from Sivas. My in- 
formation was derived from two Turkish gentle- 
men who were my fellow passengers from Samsoun 
on their way to the Capitol from Sivas, when they 
told me that this address to the Sultan had been 
circulated at the instance of Housrere Pasha, the 
Governor of the Villayet, and that the Armenians 
who had signed it did so under official pressure. 

They also stated, as an illustration of the way 
in which such things were managed by this Vali, 
that his subordinates were employed by him to get 
up cases against private individuals in order to ex- 
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tort money from them, and that the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, a Circassian, having refused 
to aid in these nefarious proceedings, had been 
replaced by a more pliable and unscrupulous 
official. As my informants were men of high re- 
spectability these statements can be fully relied 
upon. Similar addresses were presented to the 
Sultan by the Armenians of Constantinople from 
other motives besides that of escaping suspicion 
of being in collusion with the revolutionary agita- 
tors, some of the signatories to them holding 
lucrative official positions. Others either enjoyed a 
goodly share of Court patronage or desired a larger 
slice of it. It came easy enough for such men 
to sign these addresses, for they had no grounds 
of complaint whatever against the Government 
either as regards their social or commercial in- 
terests. Many of them, while denouncing to me 
the condition of things in Armenia, however, did 
sign these addresses, which they must have known 
would act as buffers to the diplomatic pressure our 
Government has brought to bear on the Ottoman 
Government to carry out the reforms which their 
less favoured compatriots had so long piteously 
demanded. 

Before my arrival at Trebizond men and women 
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had been arrested and thrown into prison on the 
slightest suspicion of sympathy with the foreign 
would-be revolutionists. 

Instances were also brought to my notice in 
which private revenge sought gratification through 
inciting the police to arrest individuals on charges 
trumped up against them. 

Over six hundred Armenians had been im- 
prisoned, of whom the great majority had been 
arrested on either frivolous pretexts or on very 
slight grounds of suspicion. Before leaving 
Constantinople I learned that a strong friendly 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the 
Ottoman authorities in favour of liberating such 
of them as were not chargeable with serious 
offences against public order. A general amnesty 
would, no doubt, have contributed more than this 
severity towards checking the foreign agitation to 
which reference has been made, by silencing the 
outcry raised against these arrests as a persecution 
of Christians, as such by the Turks. 

The well-known indisposition of the Sultan to 
extreme measures against offenders, of whatever 
class, was manifested in his refusal to allow the 
sentence of death to be carried out, which had 
been pronounced on a number of Armenians im- 
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plicated in the Stamboul riot of 1890. There are, 
therefore, good reasons for believing that if their 
compatriots in Europe would desist in their 
attempts to excite rebellion against his authority 
this clemency would lead his Majesty to liberate 
those who are now the victims of such wild 
enthusiasts. When, therefore, Armenian agita- 
tors appeal to our sympathy and interference 
on behalf of their imprisoned fellow-countrymen, 
the British public should remember that they 
themselves are chiefly responsible for their im- 
prisonment by the Turks. So long as they con- 
tinue to excite revolution in Armenia, so long any 
efforts on behalf of these victims of their cruel 
folly by our Ambassador will be nullified. 

The weather was so exceedingly mild and 
summer-like at Trebizond in this, the middle of 
December, that geraniums and roses were bloom- 
ing in the open air and in the grounds of the 
hotel, and in the adjacent gardens, orange and 
lemon trees were laden with their golden fruits. 
This led us to forget that we had seen the moun- 
tain tops sprinkled with snow as we had sailed 
along the coast. All the information previously 
available had not told me what a traveller in 
winter might expect in journeying into the interior, 
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for the accounts of others had only referred to 
summer or autumn excursions in that direction. 
Inquiries about the route led me, however, to 
expect deep snow in the passes of the two moun- 
tain ranges I had to cross, and the probability of 
winter storms of some severity. We also learned 
that the journey would have to be made on horse- 
back, with pack animals lor luggage, as far, at 
any rate, as Baibourt, half-way, when sleighs might 
be used if there was snow enough. Between Tre- 
bizond and there, while it lay deep on the Zigana 
mountain pass, it was neither continuous enough 
nor sufficient for such vehicles, and too much of it 
for vourghans or native springless waggons. I as- 
certained, however, that the first thirty miles of the 
journey from Trebizond to Amsikoi, at the foot of 
the Zigana mountain range, could be made on 
wheels, and arranged for a carriage ride that far — 
sending our luggage on the previous day on pack- 
horses, as the latter had to make two days’ 
journey — halting for the first night at Djevizlik, 
where there was a good khan. 

Having engaged two sleighs from Baibourt to 
Erzeroum by telegraph, for four Turkish liras, 
that is I2S. sterling, I contracted for horses to 
the former place for 8o piastres, or about 14s. 
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each, and, in case of accident, for 50 piastres 
thence to Erzeroum. The horses were charged 
“ English prices,” but could have been engaged 
by a native for 25 per cent. less. They were 
small but strong, and very steady. As the only 
accommodation along the road were the khans, 
that is hotels without furniture or cuisine, the 
traveller has to take his bed and provisions with 
him. The former consisted of mattresses stuffed 
with cotton wool, covered with red and white 
plaid, strong gingham, with pillows to match, and 
red blankets. My dragoman and attendant, in- 
stead of the latter, used the native substitute — 
thickly quilted coverlets. Our provisions com- 
prised four days’ supply of baker’s "bread, a roast 
leg of mutton, bought at the rate of sixpence for 
4|lbs., tinned soups, meats, etc., and tea and coffee. 

We started from the Hotel Bellevue at Tre- 
bizond at 7 a.m. on December 31, hoping to 
reach Amsikoi at 5 p.m. Our carriage had a 
leather hood to it, and springs, and was lined 
with Turkey red cotton. Although carrying but 
two passengers, a few articles of light luggage, 
and a basket of provisions, its springs on any 
rough places came together. The horses were fair,, 
and our driver, an Armenian, was accustomed t& 
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the road. As a necessary precaution, we carried 
with us a Bori-ay-ulto, or letter from the Vali of 
Trebizond, which is sometimes better than the 
usual Thkere, or passport, required by travellers 
in the interior of Turkey. We also had with us a 
Zaptieh, or mounted policeman,, a more necessary 
precaution still, and a great comfort also, for he 
helps to keep the muleteers in order, secures 
attention for you at the khans, and prevents 
imposition. 

So thus equipped, mounted, and guarded, we 
trotted out of Trebizond. Our road led up the 
valley of the river that flows into the sea just out- 
side of the town. Its ancient Greek name was 
Pyxitis, and Xenophon encamped with his ten 
thousand Greeks on its eastern bank. As far as 
Djevizlik it now bears the name of Deirmen Derd, 
and thence to its sources, in the Zigana Pass, that 
of Matsehka Dere. The journey up its narrow 
valley for three hours was very fine. The hills, clad 
with spring-like verdure, were very picturesque, 
and on our side of the narrow stream we passed a 
number of wild flowers, some white and like 
poppies in size and shape. Part of this distance 
the road was very muddy, owing to recent rains,, 
and plodding through it we met groups of 
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peasants from adjacent villages on their way 
to Trebizond, driving donkeys and horses laden 
with small loads of wood, hay, and other products. 
They were for the most part poorly clad, and in 
every way looked as poor as did their little loads, 
many of which would, after their long journey, 
only bring them a few pence. 

After the first three hours’ ride the valley began 
to open out, and soon we touched the fringe of 
snow which we had noticed on the mountains and 
their foot hills. Before Djevizlik — our halting- 
place for lunch — was reached, it covered the 
ground to the depth of a couple of inches. The 
weather now became sensibly colder, for we had 
reached an altitude of 1,130 ft., according to 
Keippert’s map, above the sea level. In less than 
five hours we had thus- changed the temperature 
and scenery of spring for winter ! It was near 
here, by the way, that the advance guard of the 
Ten Thousand caught their first glimpse of the 
sea after their long retreating march, which, un- 
fortunately, we could not do, owing to the hazi- 
ness of the atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The khan at Djevizlik was a new one, and con- 
sequently clean, which is more than can be said 
for most hostelries of that pattern in the East. 
The room we occupied was on the first floor, and 
comfortably and speedily heated by a stove made 
of Russian sheet iron. After our simple lunch, 
and in less than an hour, we were off again. 

The road now began to ascend very rapidly, 
following a zigzag route along the face of the 
mountain on the east side of the valley of the 
Matsehka, which was here about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, but narrowing down to almost the 
breadth of the stream at its bottom. It had a 
Swiss look about it, which was enhanced by the 
appearance of the houses on the other side, which 
resembled chalets in their architecture, reminding 
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us of the scenery along the old diligence route 
over the St. Gothard Pass a few hours before the 
Devil’s Bridge is reached. We were not prepared 
for such scenery here, which was impressively 
magnificent, even though subdued by a slight touch 
of winter. It now soon became dark, shutting out 
this charming prospect from our view, and, toiling 
upwards, we reached Amsikoi, and, as we were 
an hour late, found our young dragoman Joseph 
with the baggage rather anxious about us. 

The ride from Djevizlik to Amsikoi had been a 
cold one, and made so uncomfortable by sitting in 
an open carriage, cramped up by extra luggage, 
that when we alighted every joint felt stiff. It 
was then quite dark, and with no lights about the 
khan, it was with great difficulty we scrambled up 
the ice-glazed and dilapidated stone steps which 
led up its outside to the lodging-rooms for 
travellers. 

The one secured by our dragoman for us was 
about 15ft. long by 12ft. broad, but with a low 
ceiling. Up its longest side was a dais or divan, 
rising a foot above the floor, and 4ft. wide. 
Joining it and across the upper end it was double 
that width. The stove was placed on the edge 
of the latter, and consisted of an oval box of 
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sheet iron 2ft. high, in which on our arrival we 
were glad to find a roaring wood fire. This with 
a small petroleum lamp and our luggage was all 
the furniture which this primitive hotel room con- 
tained. The bare wooden divans had rather a 
much-used appearance, or more plainly, a dirty 
look, which suggested vermin of various kinds, 
for many, with not only “ unwashed feet ” but 
bodies, and especially with unkempt heads, had 
slept on them. 

Excepting from the latter source no danger 
could now be anticipated, for the winter’s frost 
had placed them hors de combat. Had it been 
summer, in view ot these pests we would have 
sought immunity outside, using a tent and 
hammock, covered with a mosquito net. Not 
anticipating, however, anything better in the way 
of lodgings, we were content with our apartments, 
and soon thawed out in its warm atmosphere, 
and dined picnic fashion. Our menu comprised 
cold roast mutton and potatoes, bread, jam, and tea. 
Although our men boarded themselves, we sent 
them portions from our table. They comprised 
three muleteers, the driver from Trebizond, and the 
Zaptieh who had accompanied us from Djevizlik. 

Soon after dinner the latter came in to us, 
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saying that he had secured another Zaptieh to 
accompany us to the Zigana Khan, and though 
not in words — yet by tone and manner — informed 
us that he expected the usual backsheesh. These 
mounted policemen, it may be as well to explain 
here, have stations along the main roads in 
Turkey, and European travellers, for the reasons 
already explained, always find them useful. They 
pass you along from one station to another, the 
man sent with you returning to that from which 
he started with you. In this manner we had 
enjoyed the company of eleven of them, of whom 
two together went with us across the Kop Dagh 
pass. This was a necessary precaution on 
account of danger from Koordish brigands, who 
had during the past year been committing depre- 
dations on the Russian caravans when crossing 
that lonely spot. 

The Zaptiehs are very poorly paid by the 
Government, receiving only a Turkish pound, or 
i8s., per month, with provender for their horses 
and their uniform. This insufficient income they 
subsidize by an unauthorized, though winked at, 
tax on the peasants. Our personal intercourse 
with them, however, was always satisfactory, 
perhaps because we were Britons, and next 
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because, as such, we would liberally backsheesh 
them if they behaved properly to us. 

A small sum of money in the East goes a long 
way in this direction, and it is well for the comfort 
of the uninitiated in Eastern travel to understand 
this. Large gratuities only create discontent by 
rousing the inherent cupidity of the people, and 
they will demand more from you ; just a little 
more than natives would pay under the circum- 
stances is the right thing to do. We always, 
therefore, paid our Zaptiehs according to the 
distance they had come with us, and this one 
from Djevizlik pocketed the eight piastres (or 
IS. 4d.) we had given him for his twelve miles 
company with as many thanks as if we had given 
him half-a-crown. 

Our carriage drive of thirty miles from Tre- 
bizond to Amsikoi had been contracted for at 
six and a half medjidies, or about 22s. One-half 
was paid before leaving, as usual, and the balance 
promised at the end of the journey. No sooner 
had the Zaptieh withdrawn than our driver made 
his appearance, and, with a very innocent look, 
demanded the whole amount, which, of course, he 
did not get. We simply corrected his intentional 
blunder, and, taking into kind consideration the 
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prevailing moral weakness of the country with 
respect to the rights of meuni and tuum, gave 
him a trifle for himself beyond the amount due to 
his master. 

And now a word here about the charges of the 
khans for the accommodation they afford. In 
our case the latter simply included lodgings, fire, 
and light, as our muleteers took care of them- 
selves and their horses. The usual rate paid by 
travellers of our class is from eight to ten piastres, 
or IS. 4 d. to is. 8 d. Any larger sum is money thrown 
away, as natives only pay half of the prices named. 
The khans on this caravan route between Tabreez 
and Trebizond must make money at these low 
charges for lodging travellers, for besides horses 
there are the 12,000 camels employed in the 
Persian trade between these points, making four 
double journeys annually. To this through traffic 
must bo added the not inconsiderable local trade. 

All the khans, with but a few exceptions, have 
necessarily extensive stables in order to meet the 
requirements of this large trade, and make an 
enormous profit out of the sale of the hay, chopped 
straw, and barley they supply for the animals oc- 
cupying them. The majority of these original 
inns were built by the Ottoman Government, who 
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rent them to their occupants. Many of the 
smaller ones are, however, private property. In 
only one case did I receive an incivdiity in any 
of them, or was I subjected to an attempt at im- 
position, and that was at one of the latter class, 
of which more anon. 

After the Zaptieh and our drivers from Tre- 
bizond had left us, we barricaded the doors of 
our chamber, arrane^ed the mattresses on the divan 
at the upper end of the room, with tarred sheets 
of brown paper ben(‘ath them as a precaution, and 
turning down the lamp and Utaving a revolver 
ready, we laid down and slept until summoned, 
according to orders, by our dragoman at 4 a.m,, 
in order to prepare for an early start. This we 
were told was neca^ssary, for the next stage of 
our journey was over the Zigana Pass, and it was 
desirable that its summit, 6,500 feet above sea level, 
should be crossed before the wind, which usually 
rose between ten and eleven, should cause drifts of 
snow to blockade the road. It was after five 
o’clock, however, before the horses were laden 
with baggage, and we were enabled to begin the 
ascent of this lower range of the Taurus moun- 
tains between us and our destination. Happily 
we had moonlight until it was replaced by that of 
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the coming day. The road still zig-zagged up the 
sides of the mountain, which were now so steep and 
the valley so narrow that we seldom caught a 
glimpse of the river through it. On we went, 
climbing higher and higher, and as we rose the 
air became more frosty, but crisp on account of its 
dryness. For nearly three hours the road led 
through a mountain forest, the trees of which, 
from still retaining on their branches the last 
snow that had fallen, had all the appearance of 
silver fretwork. Many summer mountain scenes 
had gladdened our eyes, but this winter one, 
besides its charm of novelty, had a beauty never 
to be forgotten. When we reached that altitude 
where the fir reigns alone in its dark evergreen 
richness of colour, it was still more entrancing, 
for the trees were perfect in form, and each of 
their graceful branches, from their tops down- 
wards, bore wreaths of sparkling snow. 

As may be imagined, it became colder as we 
ascended, and, even in the calm air, bitterly so 
just before sunrise. 

Happily we had come provided for such a tem- 
perature. From our experience in cold regions 
we judged it must have been several degrees below 
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zero, for we had to cover up our noses from the 
biting frost. About this time we met a native 
young man cutting wood for fuel. He had a small 
hand-sledge upon which were a few sticks. Poor 
fellow ! he was too poorly clad for the weather, 
and without covering for his hands. Pity for him 
by contrast consoled us in our temporary misery. 
At 9 a.m. we halted for breakfast at JJektschille, 
a small hamlet, and were heartily welcomed for 
the purpose by the Zaptiehs to the hospitality of 
their guard-house. A little furtlier upwards we 
entered a treeless region, and, after crossing one 
of the rivulet souices of the Matsehka, rapidly 
climbed up to the summit of Zigana. The higher 
we rode the more we found the road embarrassed 
by snowdrifts, which sometimes left only a small 
path on the very edge of the steep declivity on 
our left. Sometimes that declivity looked as steep 
as the roof of a high gabled house. On three 
occasions we had to dismount and lead our horses 
along these narrow paths, lest by a false step both 
horse and rider might be rolled down the side of 
the mountain, as we noticed from their skeletons 
several camels and horses had been. Happily 
our baggage animals, though heavily laden, passed 
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these and other dangerous spots on our journey in 
safety, although, with an incurable recklessness, 
they showed a preference for walking on the 
utmost verge of danger. Then there was the in- 
convenience, not to say the risk, of meeting on 
this narrow, dangerous path a string of laden 
camels, for some horses, coming suddenly upon 
these animals, are apt to shy and “ cut up shines.’^ 
Mr. Hampson, our acting Consul at Erzeroum, 
told us that, when turning a sharp corner here- 
abouts, his horse shied, and rolled down the steep 
bank, but happily without injury to either. 

Climbing still higher we soon reached the 
summit, just in time to escape the dreaded north- 
easterly wind, with not only its bitter cold, but 
drifting snow, for we began to feel it just as we 
turned the crest of the mountain. 

The road on the eastern side of the mountain 
was nearly blocked by the heavy snow which had 
drifted over it. Happily a pathway had been 
broken by our predecessors. Woebetide us, we 
thought, as we rode down it and looked at the 
deep untrodden snow on both sides, if we should 
meet a caravan here! Fortunately we did not, 
for it was too late, as they would have left 
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Zigana, now only a short distance off, at an early 
hour. 

Plunging downwards, we soon reached the pine 
trees again, and consequently, owing to their 
shelter, an open road and no snow-drifts. Look- 
ing backwards, the snow-capped summit of Kalat 
Dagh, 9,500 ft. above sea level, glittered in the 
bright sunlight, towering over a number of 
lower mountains, piled up behind one another 
between us and it. After our lonely ride over the 
desolate summit of Zigana, the stately pines, 
rising, to all appearance, at set distances up the 
round hill sides, seem to be standing as friends to 
welcome us back to the civilization of the lower 
world again. We halted for half-an-hour at a 
khan below Ma’aden Koi, but it was a wretchedly 
poor one so far as the personal comfort of 
travellers was concerned, though well provided 
with stable accommodation. 

Pushing on, although dreadfully tired out 
through an early start and cold and exciting 
ride, we were glad to reach the village of Zigana 
at 4 p.m., where we found fairly good accom- 
modation. There were a number of khans here, 
all of which seemed pretty full of Persian drivers 
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and their camels. Outside of the stables were 
scores of bales of merchandise standing in pairs, 
just as they had been unloaded from the camels 
that had carried them, and ready to be reloaded. 

The released camels were either comfortably 
chewing their cud as they lay inside the capacious 
stables, or eating their food, and no groaning 
going on amongst them such as we had heard 
when our column halted in crossing the Bayuda 
Desert in January, 1885. 

Passing along, we learned some things quite 
new to us about camels. Hitherto we had re- 
garded the animal as only suited to hot countries 
and sandy deserts, but here we found it traversing 
high mountains in bitterly cold weather, and 
heavily laden along rough roads or through 
snow ! Later on we saw scores of them coming 
into Erzeroum bearing the marks of the heavy 
drifting snowstorm which had overtaken them in the 
pass beyond the town, and they seemed to be not 
a bit the worse for what w'e regarded their unnatural 
experience. These Persian camels, we were told, 
could only travel during the night in summer, as 
they could not stand the heat during the day. 

They were certainly more thickly coated with 
hair than those of Egypt or Syria, and were thus 
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better able to stand the cold. They were, we 
were also informed, a mixed breed, part Asiatic 
and part African. They were fed on hay and 
chopped straw, and had 81 bs. of barley meal, 
made into dough, given them daily. 

We met many caravans, or strings of them, 
numbering from twenty to two hundred, every 
seven being tethered together, and in charge of a 
driver. The camels of some of these caravans 
were very gaily if not superbly caparisoned. 
They were for the most part a dark brown, and 
very large and heavily boned. They each carried 
a load of about 40olb., so securely and well- 
placed on their backs that we cannot remember 
having seen one of them with the holes that 
were, alas ! so often noticed in the backs of 
the camels Lord W’olseley sent with us then 
across the Bayuda Desert. How much better 
it would have been had he then acted on the 
experience of those accustomed to use the camel, 
than in his impetuosity, and thinking that he had 
discovered something new in natural history, 
treating his camels as if he could work them ad 
libitum, without food, water, or rest, or even without 
proper baggage saddles. The consequences were 
that the Bayuda Desert was strewn with the 
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bodies of hundreds of the poor brutes, who had 
carried their heavy burdens until they had suc- 
cumbed under this improper treatment. On the 
contrary, these Persian camels, properly fed, cared 
for, and properly saddled, made their long journeys 
with comfort and safety to themselves and with 
profit to their owners. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The night at Zigana was disturbed towards 
early morning by somebody trying our door. 
First they fumbled with the wooden latch ; finding 
it bolted they then shook it violently. Up I 
started, and, revolver in hand, demanded who was 
there. There was no reply, and no further attempt 
made to enter. In the morning, upon inquiry, it 
was stated in explanation that perhaps the 
Zaptieh, who had left very early, had called to say 
good-bye ; then that somebody had mistaken 
our door for the one of the room opposite ; in any 
wise it was an uncomfortable incident, for it dis- 
turbed our night’s rest, and, as a consequence, we 
were not able to get off from Zigana until 9 a.rn. 
instead of eight as w'e had arranged. 

Our road now led up the valley of the Karshut 
River to the Vavouk range, which forms the 
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“divide” between it and the Tchoruk, which 
falls into the Black Sea near Bathm, the Karshut 
doing so at Tireboli, some distance west of 
Trebizond. For the first five miles we followed 
the left bank of a tributary of the river, and then 
that of the stream itself, but at a great elevation 
above it. The road, which was built many years 
ago as a military one, displayed great engineering 
ability ; and was macadamized over 30ft. wide 
from Trebizond to Erzeroum. 

In some places it had to be cut through the 
rocks jutting from the mountain’s sides, and some- 
times for long distances. As the dip of the strata 
ranged from 80° to 90®, these rock cuttings sup- 
plied a most interesting geological panorama to 
us as we rode along. Thus the slates, limestones, 
conglomerates, mica schists, and other rocks, in- 
cluding the trap and granite, were in succession 
brought to view. Here and there abundant indica- 
tions of iron were visible, and, when the talcose 
slates and greenstone put in an appearance, also 
copper and zinc, and in one place tin. 

Our road, as stated, led up the right side of the 
valley, through which the Karshut River flowed, 
but at a considerable height above it ; and its 
steep declivities, so far as we could see, were well 
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covered with a rather small growth of mixed 
timber. The slopes on the opposite side were, on 
the contrary, but sparsely wooded. Its rocky and 
strangely shaped hills and its soil were of a 
reddish brown colour. The latter was cultivated 
here and there in patches of various dimensions, 
and they appeared to slope so much as to make 
one think a heavy rain storm would wash their 
soil down the steeper sides of the valley below 
them. But, of course, this was evidently based 
upon an ocular deception owing to the acuteness 
of the angle of their surfaces as viewed from our 
standpoint — for they were and had for years been 
cultivated, but whether profitably it was difficult 
to say. The single farmhouses and hamlets on 
these slopes had, however, such a well-to-do ap- 
pearance as to lead to the conclusion that they 
might be. Upon inquiry, however, we found that 
agricultural pursuits hereabouts, as well as else- 
where in the interior of Turkey, were not as pro- 
fitable as the soil and climate warranted they 
might be if cheap facilities of transport for their 
products to a market had existed. 

Soon after leaving Zigana the road for some 
distance was covered with several inches of snow, 
^nd here and there with the ice of the frozen 
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water of springs in the hillside flowing over it. An 
hour after we had started it began to descend 
rapidly as it wound round the jutting arms of the 
mountains, and in and out of the “ land bays ” 
between them. This soon brought us to a lower 
level, when these wintry signs had nearly disap- 
peared. At length, by a series of “ short tacks ” 
down a steep side of the valley, we reached the 
Karshut and a dusty road. Crossing the narrow 
river by a substantial stone bridge w’e came in ten 
minutes to Ardassa, when we halted for luncheon. 
This tidy-looking village, the Christians of which 
call themselves Greeks, is 2,800 feet lower than 
the summit of the Zigana Pass, which, as stated, 
has an altitude of 6,500 feet. The distance be- 
tween these points in a straight line, according to 
Kieppert’s map, is only sixteen miles, but by our 
turning and twisting road we had made it nearly 
twenty-four miles. 

Ardassa is prettily situated on the Karshut, 
round the base of three high, precipitous, and 
curiously-shaped hills of a light red colour. The 
road led us between two of them as we rode out 
from the village. Large masses of rock had 
.fallen from the sides of the hill on our left, and 
some of its cliffs resembled the ruins of ancient 
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fortresses, and one of them those of an ancient 
castle. 

After passing through this short defile the road 
followed the bank of the river through an in- 
teresting country, so far as scenery was concerned. 
After eight hours on horseback we reached Saad- 
Ullah-Effendi’s khan, stiff from the cold and tired 
out. It seemed at first, however, that we should, 
be obliged to continue our cold journey in the 
dark to the next khan, for there was “ no room 
for us in the inn ” here, as it was crowded. Our 
dragoman, however, managed to save us from 
this discomfort by securing a one-roomed house 
next to the khan, of which we took immediate 
possession. It had four windows, two each on 
two of its sides, and a high divan under them, on 
which were some dirty looking straw mats. Then 
there was the usual oval sheet-iron stove and a 
petroleum lamp, this time smaller than usual. 
Our baggage completed the furniture of our bijou 
detached villa, which, as a rule never to be for- 
gotten, must always, day and night, be kept 
under your eye. 

We found, on entering, a tall turbaned old Turk 
squatting in a corner of the divan. Whether the 
old chap was the veritable Saad-Ullah-Effendi 
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who ran the adjacent khan did not appear, and 
was not mentioned in the verbal agreement our 
dragoman had made with him. Nor did it seem 
clearly to have been stated in it that we were to 
have sole possession of the place for the night. 
There he sat curled up in a corner, smoking a 
cigarette, watching our luggage being brought in 
and the preparations for our evening meal, as if 
he intended sharing it and the room with us. But 
we did not like his looks, and so, when supper 
was ready, by orders, our dragoman gave him a 
hint to withdraw, which he did with apparent dis- 
satisfaction, and muttering some words in Turkish 
which were not friendly. This made us rather 
uneasy, as neither our dragoman nor the Zaptieh 
would be near us during the night. Happily we 
were provided with a sleepless watchman in the 
shape of a large dark grey wolfish dog, which, 
having been attracted by the odour of our cooking 
dinner, came in to us and received a portion of 
it. In return for our hospitality, or expecting 
more food later on, he lay outside of our door, 
and barked at all intending intruders. As he was a 
strange dog, owned by a Greek trader who had 
put up at the khan, we now felt satisfied that our 
old Turk would not venture near us, and so laid 
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down and had a good sound sleep till six o’clock 
next morning. 

We mounted at 8 a.n)., and in an hour and a 
half reached the “ Gumusch-Khane Khan,” about 
a mile from the village of that name. As the 
roads were now quite bare of snow, and as 
loorghans, or native carts, might be obtained 
here, we halted and tried to hire a couple to take 
us on to Kadraack, where we had ordered sleighs 
from Baibourt to meet us ; or, at any rate, as far 
in that direction as wheel vehicles were practic- 
able. Our new Zaptieh from the village brought 
us the reply that two voorghans could be obtained, 
but at such an unreasonable rate of charges as 
decided us to proceed on horseback. 

Before reaching Giimusch-Khane Khan our 
road led on the right under high rocky hills, on 
the summit of one of which was perched a Greek 
church. This reminds us that we have forgotten 
to notice the fact that the region from Trebizond . 
thus far is largely inhabited by Greeks ; . that is, . 
by the descendants of its early Hellenic settlers, 
who still adhere to their national church. At Zigana 
we procured a very ancient coin, probably of the 
age of Justinian. , ' 

Giimusch-Khane, or the silver village, as •itS ' 


F 
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Turkish name imports, was so called on account 
of a silver lead mine in its immediate vicinity, 
which used to yield the Ottoman Government a 
large return. It seems now, however, like a 
good many other such enterprises under Turkish 
administration, to have come to a standstill. 
There are two or three rich but unworked deposits 
of copper ore in the vicinity, traces of one lode 
of which we noticed in the rocks as we rode along 
before arriving at the khan. 

When we emerged from the rocky defile by which 
we had come to Gumiisch-Khane, the valley of the 
Karschut widened out into an open and cultivated 
region, many of the houses having large gardens, 
with fruit trees in them, and were surrounded by 
stone walls. The|apples grown here, though small, 
are deliciously flavoured, judging from some we pur- 
chased in the bazaar near our last stopping place. 

Riding on, we passed scores of magpies and 
crows picking up a living about the villages and on 
the road. Diminutive, but noisy sparrows feasted 
on the dung heaps here and at all the khans, 
and a cloud of them would rise when disturbed, 
and, flying off to a neighbouring bush, sit chatter- 
ing on its branches until the disturber had removed 
to a safe distance from them. 
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Tame pigeons were very numerous about some 
of the villages we passed, and just before we 
reached T4kk6, where we halted at its comfortable 
khan an hour for luncheon, our dragoman shied 
a stone at a flock and brought down one of them. 
As they belonged to the village we reprimanded 
him accordingly, but he made light of the matter, 
and expressed his regret at not having a fowling- 
piece. He then went on to recount his sporting 
adventures up the valley of this river and else- 
where in this region when he came provided with 
one. Oh, if he only had a gun now, how many 
partridges he could kill ! Why, according to his 
glowing account, we might have lived upon them. 
And then the snipe, and woodcock, and duck ! It 
made one’s teeth water to hear him, and caused us 
deep regret that he had not indeed brought a gun 
with him. Later on his allegations were substan- 
tially confirmed about the plentifulness of game 
in this region, for we bought partridges (red- 
legged) for eightpence each. The plain in which 
Baibourt stands and that of Erzeroum afford 
splendid fields for the sportsman as well as the 
naturalist (as will be noticed further on), for the 
number of birds of many species which frequent it 


IS enormous. 
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As we had now considerably increased our 
altitude, the temperature had become colder, with 
a marked increase in the depth of snow around 
us. This change in the temperature was fully 
realized when we reached T6kke, which stands 
upon a high hill, and therefore exposed to the full 
blast of the strong northerly wind which prevailed 
as if in mockery of the brilliant sunshine. 

At Gumiisch-Khane Khan our altitude had been 
4,300 ft. above sea level ; but now it was 4,660 ft., 
or nearly 1,000 ft. higher than it had been in the 
consequently milder temperature of Ardassa. 

We had set out to-day with the intention of 
pushing on to Getschid Khan for the night, and 
knew its distance from Gumiisch-Khane Khan. 
Towards 4 p.m., the question was discussed about 
reaching it. The muleteers disputed our reckon- 
ing of the time it would take us to get to this 
hostelry, and the natives we met and questioned 
on the subject were rather equivocal in their re- 
plies. Even our dragoman, who had been over 
the route several times, was either befogged or in 
conspiracy with the muleteers to keep us from 
reaching the place. Perhaps our information was 
wrong, but it was too cold to look at the map, 
and the roughness and iciness of the road causing 
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the horses, especially those carrying our baggage, 
to slip and tumble about, we consented to halt for 
the night at Murad Khan. 

Murad Khan was not found very inviting in its 
appearance, and, besides, was crowded by travellers 
and Persian caravans, so we decided to push on 
to Kaladjik, which was reached at 5.30 p.m. It was 
therefore almost dusk when we halted at the khan, 
which was situated 200 yards from the village, 
and owned by Mussulmans, or Turks, as they are 
called hereabouts. Our dragoman knew some- 
thing about them or knew somebody they knew 
at Trebizond, and for some time everything went 
on in the most friendly manner. There was 
nothing they would not do for us, etc. There 
were several brothers of them, and they all came 
in, from the eldest to the youngest — about ten 
years of age — to pay their respects, but overdid 
the thing with true Oriental obsequiousness. This 
made us suspicious of their friendship, and this 
suspicion was confirmed by missing a canister of 
coffee carelessly left on a box near the door. 
The youngster was near this box, and no doubt 
carried it away as a souvenir of our visit. Ex- 
perience of the gushing friendship manifested by 
Orientals towards strangers led thenceforth to 
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placing our intercourse with these people on a 
purely business foundation. So we bought their 
eggs, cooking butter, and a brace of plump par- 
tridges at fixed prices, the latter for an equivalent 
of sixteenpence British currency. We then 
ordered out all visitors, and refused to open the 
door in response to several subsequent knocks at 
it. After enjoying our repast, sumptuous under 
the circumstances, and including the brace of 
partridges, which were done to a turn, we laid 
down and slept until early morning. 

Kaladjik village is prettily situated at the foot of 
several rocky, high-peaked hills, on the summit of 
one of which are the ruins of a castle, probably 
of Genoese origin. Leaving our dragoman to 
settle up with his quondam friends and our gush- 
ing hosts, and to see to the loading of our 
baggage, we walked on ahead with a view 
of sketching these ruins, now lit up by the 
golden rays of the sun. When our caravan 
overtook us we learned that our obsequious 
hosts of the night before had refused to let 
the baggage of the “ rich Englishman ” go 
unless paid a Turkish lira (i8s.) for our night’s 
accommodation. They had also attempted to 
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double and treble the prices at which we had 
purchased supplies from them. It was only when 
he threatened them with my revolver and our 
Zaptieh that they would accept their just dues. 
Mentioning our experience here to a friend at 
Erzeroum, he called the people at this khan 
brigands, and said we had come off better than 
many others had done who had fallen into their 
hands. Any who may follow us on this route, 
warned by our experience, will push on to 
Getschid Khan — only, as we found, an hour 
further on, and so avoid these Kaladjik rogues. 
It must have been ten or twelve degrees below 
freezing as I stood sketching the old castle, 
judging by my fingers, for it took some time after 
we mounted before I could restore the circulation 
of the blood through them by rubbing. 

About ten o’clock it became intensely cold, 
and, stumbling upon an unexpected khan, we 
were glad to take shelter in it, sending on the 
baggage to Khadrak, under charge of the 
Zaptieh, with instructions to send the sleigh ordered 
thence from Baibourt to meet us. The khan in 
which we had taken refuge was a wretchedly poor 
one. Its single room, about 14ft. by loft., was 
lighted by two apertures in the wall. Sin. and loin. 
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in size, one filled with glass and the other by oiled 
paper — a common substitute in this region for the 
former. There w'as a good supply of firewood, 
but the stove smoked, and when in full blast 
made the place as hot as an oven. As its patrons 
w'ere accustomed to squatting on the floor, its only 
accommodation for sitting were two small three- 
legged stools. 

A number of passing travellers came and went 
d uring our stay, wearing their thin native coverings, 
and showing the effects of the bitter cold without 
on them by their shivering. When thawed out, 
they began to chatter and then to eat of the food 
they carried with them, consisting chiefly of bread 
and apples. It was evident that we were very 
strange travellers to them, for they stared at us as 
they ate and chatted. Probably had they dropped 
into a London cafe just as they were, they would 
have been as curious objects as we were then to 
them. 

After waiting an hour and a half and no sleigh 
appearing, the impression grew upon us that 
perhaps the sleigh ordered from Baibourt to 
Khadrak had not been sent. Acting under it, 
and the weather now being milder, we decided to 
proceed, hoping still, however, to meet the vehicle 
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on the way. Only a tree or a bush here and 
there lifted their heads above the glistening snow, 
which lay more than a foot deep on the gracefully 
rolling hills of the Vavouk range, up and over 
which we were now riding in the bright sunshine. 
Just as we turned the crest of one of them, down 
at its foot was our expected sleigh. 

And such a sleigh ! In design and construc- 
tion, and compared with sleighs to which we had 
been accustomed, it seemed but as the second or 
third attempt on the original model of this kind 
of conveyance. It had, however, a good back 
seat, which by pillows and a cushion of our own 
was soon made passably comfortable. Our wraps 
and a scarlet blanket were good substitutes for 
either the bear-skin aprons or buffalo robes 
associated with sleigh riding. Rude as it is, 
we thought, it is a great improvement on 
our recent mode of progress in such weather, 
and resolving to get as much comfort out of 
it as possible, took our seats and drove off, 
enjoying to the full that most delightful gliding 
sensation excited by the movement in a sleigh 
over hard beaten snow on a smooth road. 

, The harness of the horses which drew us along 
io' harmony with the style of our rudely- 
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constructed and unpainted winter vehicle. For 
example, its traces were of rope about the size 
of a thick clothes line ; the whiffle-trees, to which 
they were attached, were not, as usual, fastened 
to the cross-bar of the pole, but to the front of 
the runners by a piece of cord. In fact the 
pole had no cross-bar, for it was only a roughly 
hewn beam of wood fastened to the sleigh like a 
bowsprit to a ship, entering the front of the vehicle 
about aft., and held to the bottom of it by an iron 
clasp or bolt. The reins were also of rope. 

However rude their harness, not so the pair of 
horses, for they were much better than we had 
bargained for. They were fully 15 hands high, 
and in splendid condition, and evidently sound 
in wind and limb. The near one was dark grey, 
and the off horse a bay, and younger than his 
mate j they were good specimens of the breed of 
horses for which this region is celebrated, and 
which comparatively are absurdly cheap. Such 
horses, for example, as ours were, we learned sub- 
sequently, could be bought at Erzeroum or 
Baibourt for from £6 to ;^8 Turkish. As double 
these prices could be had for them at Trebizond, 
we resolved next time to buy, not hire, beyond 
these points, for economical reasons. 
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After some capering when ready to start, and 
the off horse getting his legs twice over the rope 
traces, and once with the risk of an entanglement 
in them, and then in his buoyancy of spirits ex- 
hibiting an inclination to run away with us, and 
worrying his grey mate to induce him to join in 
his intended mischief, the pair cooled down to a 
steady pace, bringing us to Khadrak at 1.30 p.m., 
having travelled at the rate of nearly seven miles 
an hour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Khadrak has several khans, which are well 
patronized, consequent upon its being the point 
where two roads from Trebizond meet, the one 
by which we had travelled, and another starting 
from Djevizlik, already mentioned as our first 
halting place. 

This latter road leads over the Karapan range 
at an altitude of 7,500 feet, and over that of the 
Kalat Dagh by a pass 9,500 feet above the sea 
level. Ten miles from Djevizlik, at the Karapan 
Khan, the elevation is 5,900 feet. 

It will thus be seen that it is a difficult journey 
by that route, and rendered more so by the state 
of the road after heavy rains. The scenery along 
it is very fine, and marked by the same characteris- 
tics as were noted by us on the Zigana route. It 
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is, however, well supplied with khans, ahd leads 
past a number of villages. 

There is always a strong force of Turkish 
troops stationed at Khadrak, occupying comfort- 
able-looking stone barracks. Our stay was, 
however, too short to become more intimately 
acquainted with the place, for, having sent on 
our muleteers with the baggage, we were literally 
hurried off by our driver. Yielding gracefully to 
his pressure, we cut short our luncheon for the 
purpose, for the poor fellow had been waiting 
here for us for two days. 

He was a Turk par excellence, in name, 
physique, and dress. Abdullah, as he was called, 
was middle-sized, stout, and had a good Eastern 
face. The red fez he wore was almost entirely' 
hidden by his turban and several other many- 
coloured wrappings, and his outside loose garment 
was of cotton, yellow and crimson striped, padded 
with cotton wool and quilted on a bright lining. 

- He had similarly made under-gafments, but 
hoW many it was difficult to understand. Over 
his knees he sported a pair of sheepskins sewn 
together with the wool inside, and wore on . his 
hands native mittens of fleecy wool— one white 
and the other grey — in accordance with the 
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fashion of these parts. His breadth of beam 
shielded the one sitting behind him from the 
bitterly cold head wind we had to face that after- 
noon, while the one sitting behind our thin 
dragoman on his right had to open his umbrella 
for the purpose. 

Shortly after leaving Khadrak, at 2.30 p.m., 
we crossed the summit of the Vavouk divide, 
which here rises to an altitude of 5,940 feet. The 
cold at this point was so severe that we had to 
cover up our faces from it. The road then 
gradually descended to Baibourt, and the tempera- 
ture rose. Before leaving Khadrak we heard that 
a rich Armenian merchant of Baibourt expected us 
as his guests, and had ridden out the previous 
day to Varzahan to meet us, accompanied by 
Zaptiehs. As we could not ascertain his name, 
when we came to this Armenian village, which 
lay a short distance off the road, we pulled up 
and sent the dragoman to make inquiries, and 
found him to be M. Katchadour Aghababian. 
We mention his name, as he requested us to 
say bow glad he would be to extend his hospi- 
tality to any of our countrymen passing this way. 

Our hurry and the severe cold prevented an 
inspection of the ruins of three churches at 
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Varzahan, dating from before the twelfth century, 
and destroyed about sixty years ago by the Lazes. 
They are worth seeing, for their interior walls, 
as we are informed by Mr. A. Layard, are still 
covered with elaborate frescoes in vivid colours, 
representing Scripture scenes and national saints, 
and resembling the frescoes we had already 
noticed in churches of the Lower Empire, an 
example of which we saw in the Byzantine 
Church at Trebizond. 

For some distance the road led through a 
narrow valley, bounded on both sides by rounded 
hills, backed by others almost, in some instances, 
high enough to be called mountains. Soon after 
leaving Varzahan we came to a more broken 
country, where it wound alongside of hills whose 
sides were too steep to make riding comfortably 
safe in appearance. The road on the lower side 
was flanked by deep snow, and if we got off the 
beaten track on that side a capsize was certain. 
After two narrow escapes from this danger, I 
ordered Abdullah to keep well away from that side 
of the road, and for some little time he did so. 
Twice again, however, he came too near the soft 
snow, and the second time we narrowly escaped a 
^pill into it. As nothing but authority, backed up 
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by physical force, is influential in the East, I gave 
him a cuffing, and he behaved better in this 
respect afterwards. 

At last rounding one of the hills, we caught 
sight of the Genoese castle which crowns the 
craggy hill overhanging Baibourt, and soon, after 
riding through its narrow streets, reached the 
dwelling of our Armenian host, chilled to the 
bone by our three hours’ ride through the bitter 
cold. 

Our host gave us a hearty welcome, at once 
ushering us into the best room in his house; 
in fact, the only one in it which, from our 
Western notion of such things, could be regarded 
as furnished. In these respects, it was almost 
entirely Oriental, having a richly covered divan 
round two of its sides, and its floor covered by a 
Persian carpet and rugs of rich colours and 
beautiful designs. The stove, which had for us 
at the moment a special interest, was in shape 
like those we had in the khans, but ornamented 
with German silver borderings, as were also its 
fire-ironi knd ash-tray. When it became cooly a 
mangal or brazier full of lighted charcoal was 
biiooght in to aid, as we supposed, in thawing us 
offi’ after bur cold drive. This mangal 'was • of 
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polished brass, as our name for it implies. A few 
light chairs, a small table, with a mirror and some 
other ornaments on it, including a silver-mounted 
narghile or hookah, completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

Soon after our arrival tea was served in glasses, 
with slices of lemon, and cigarettes were handed 
round. Unfortunately, we could not answer 
directly our host’s kind inquiries about our journey, 
for neither he nor his brother or son could speak 
any other language than Turkish and Armenian. 
We knew a little of the former, but nothing of the 
latter, and so had to converse through our drago- 
man. This is always a painful and trying busi- 
ness, making one deplore that Tower of Babel 
affair. 

Not having had a “ square meal ” for several 
days, we naturally expected one from these more 
civilized surroundings. After what appeared to 
us, in our hunger, a very long delay in bringing on 
the anticipated feast, preparations were at last 
commenced as follows for dinner : A servant first 
brought into the room a small table, and then 
turned it upside down on a tablecloth he had 
spread on the floor. He then brought in a round 
brass tray, richly embossed, which was placed oh 
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the legs of the table. Soup was then brought in, 
followed by roast fowls, which were carved Eastern 
style, by being deftly tom in pieces with his 
fingers by our host, then a frtcasse of mutton, 
followed by boiled rice, and some confectionery. 
The dishes were tolerably well cooked, but the 
bread was simply flat thin cakes of a very dark 
colour, and, as the saying goes, as tough as 
leather. 

This style of dinner was no novelty to us, and 
is only described now because it may be to those 
of our readers who have not travelled in the East. 
We have had rougher experiences on many occa- 
sions. European fastidiousness is out of place 
where the old proverb, “ Fingers were made before 
forks,” still holds literally good. Just think of 
having to dip into a pot of boiled mutton, turn 
about with your Bedawin host and his guests, for 
pieces of the viands ! or, again, sitting with 
natives, Greeks or Syrians, around a sheep roasted 
whole, with its head and tail intact, and helping 
yourself to such portions of it as you could most 
readily detach from the carcase with your fingers ! 
After dinner coffee and cigarettes and narghiles 
were served. We had an illustration of how near 
the ends of the earth have been brought together 
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by the Press, for the conversation soon turned 
upon the Parnell-O’Shea affair, the details of 
which had reached this far-off place through the 
local Armenian paper our host “ took in.” One 
hardly expected to find a home matter discussed 
so far from home. In 1877, while at St. Peters- 
burg, I remember noticing in the Tijlis Gazette, 
then the Ultima Thule of the Press in that direc- 
tion, a condensed report of the then impending 
Tichborne case ! 

We were glad when bedtime came, for we 
w'ere very tired after the excitement of our cold 
drive. But where were we to sleep — on a bed- 
stead or on the floor, as we had been doing in the 
khans ? The question was soon solved for us by 
a servant drawing aside a curtain that covered a 
recess in the room and taking mattresses from it, 
which he laid two deep on the floor. Then came 
the quilted coverlets, the upper one being of 
richly embroidered satin, with pillows to match. 
And this is the way in which Orientals in Greece 
as well as in Turkey sleep, excepting when con- 
tact with European civilization leads to the adop- 
tion of our bedroom furniture. Custom here 
must be acceded to, and so, forgetting the pro- 
blematical bedstead arrangement, we laid down 
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and slept soundly till daylight, and rising washed 
in a tin basin on a chair — and this in the best 
furnished house in Baibourt. 

Next day we had visits from several official 
personages, intended as a compliment to the 
Englishman. The Kaimakan was absent, dis- 
charging his most important duty, that of collect- 
ing taxes, or screwing them, rather, out of the 
hardly- pressed and impoverished peasants. 

The Cadi came in his place, accompanied by 
the President of the Council, one of the members 
of the latter, and its chief secretary. The two 
former sat together curled up Oriental fashion on 
the divan, and the others on a form at the other 
side of the room. Cigarettes were first passed 
round, coffee followed, and then inquiries were 
made about our journey and the weather, and how 
we liked the country. 

Politics were openly eschewed, but I had heard 
so much about the misgovernment of this Sanjak, 
in which the Cadi and the President of the Council 
were implicated, that I could not help -having a 
shy at them, and at the same time a bit of glorifi- 
cation over my Queen and country. 

Our Sovereign, I told them, ruled over three 
times as many Mussulmans as there were in 
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the Ottoman Empire, and treated them in the 
same manner as she did those of the Christian 
faith, adding, by way of corollary, and with 
emphasis, that they were contented and happy 
and prosperous under her rule. 

Later on the chief officer of the gendarmerie 
came in full dress, wearing a sword with a magnifi- 
cent silver scabbard richly ornamented. He was 
followed by the mudir of the telegraph depart- 
ment, through whom our sleighs had been engaged 
from Trebizond. He no sooner opened his mouth 
than we learned that there was a screw loose 
somewhere in our engagement. One of the con- 
tractor’s horses had been injured, and we should 
consequently be obliged to wait two or three 
days until another returned from Erzeroum ! 
This was a bid for more money, and in order to 
nip the mischief in the bud I insisted on the 
terms of our contract, that the sleighs should 
be ready to proceed with us on our arrival at 
Baibourt. He tried to put in a non possumus, but 
we were not to be put off. Yielding to our 
defence of our rights, backed, as we gave him to 
understand, by authority, he promised to see 
what could be done to get us off next day. 

On his return we inferred that a little more 
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money would settle the matter, and so, as our 
contract did not include the sleigh coming to 
meet us at Khadrak, we gave him an additional 
Turkish lira, and settled the matter. 

The ride over the Kop Dagh Pass, 8,500 feet 
above the sea level, and in the depth of winter, 
was to be our next adventurous undertaking after 
leaving Baibourt. It was bitterly cold (in fact, 
several degrees below zero) when we took leave 
of our kind Armenian host and his family. The 
weather also had a threatening appearance, for 
the sky was overcast, and tiny snowflakes were 
floating about in the air. A snowstorm would 
certainly have been a most unw'elcome accom- 
paniment in the ride before us, and yet here were 
all the appearances of one. 

If it did overtake us shelter might possibly be 
found in one of the khans until it blew over j but 
this meant uncertain detention until the road it 
would block could be reopened for travel. Irksome 
and uncomfortable as such delays would be, we 
resolved, in our anxiety to proceed,, nevertheless 
to brave the danger of the pass, and started on 
our journey at 9 a.m. 

Our other Baibourt sleigh intended for the 
baggage was only a rough wooden box on runners. 
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and just large enough to .hold our traps. The 
horses were as usual attached to it by rope 
traces, and though inferior in appearance to those 
which had brought us so swiftly from Khadrak, 
proved themselves by their speed equally sound 
in wind and limb, and often more so than was safe 
for their precious and heavy load. 

Their Armenian driver was less Orientally 
picturesque in his appearance than our Abdullah, 
and often caused us not a little anxiety by his 
inclination to keep so far ahead as often to be out 
of sight. Consequently on several occasions I 
had, as a precautionary measure, to despatch one 
of the Zaptiehs after him with orders to “ belay ” 
until we came up with him. 

Our road after leaving Baibourt followed for 
twenty-six miles the left bank of the Massat 
Dere, or Djournuk, a main tributary of the 
Tschariik River, which, as stated, falls into the 
Black Sea near Batflm. Nine miles north of the 
town it is joined also by another tributary, which 
curving in a southerly direction some half-a-dozen 
miles south of Khadrak, and dividing into two 
branches, drains the northern slopes of the Badji 
Kardasch mountain range. One of the branches 
of the tributary receives the waters of the streams 
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which flow down the eastern slopes of the Vavouk 
mountains. 

Although the Massat D6re has been spoken of 
as a tributary of the Tscharuk, its appearance 
on the map entitles us to regard it as a part of the 
main stream. A few miles above Baibourt it curves 
eastward and follows that direction to its source. 
Below the town it curves in the same direction and 
follows it for forty miles, when it gradually turns 
north-easterly until it reaches Artwin, whence its 
course is due north to its mouth. 

The Massat D^re, or Upper Tschanik, as we 
properly call it, flows west, while the Lower 
Tscharuk flows east, having a mountain range 
between them. Here we have, therefore, the 
interesting topographical instance of a river flow- 
ing for over a hundred miles of its course in two 
opposite directions, and for one half that distance 
flowing almost parallel with the other half. 

A bitterly cold north-easterly wind swept down 
the valley of Massat Ddre and made travelling 
very uncomfortable until we reached Kop Khan, 
twenty-seven miles from Baibourt, at one p.m., 
having thus covered the distance in four hours. 

Near the khan several Persian caravans had 
been stopped and robbed by brigands before 
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winter had set in. Although there was now but 
little to fear from them, as the snow lay deep in 
the adjacent valley, from whence they made their 
raids, it was deemed prudent to take two Zaptiehs 
with us as a protection, instead of one. Happily 
their services were not needed as a defence from 
these brigands, but their presence was assuring 
on account of the wild, sparsely populated region 
through which we now had for some distance to 
travel. 

Leaving Kop Khan after lunch, our road led 
zigzag fashion up to the western slope of the Kop 
mountains. Our fears, early in the day, about 
the w'eather were not realized, for the snow clouds 
had passed away, and the north wind with its 
bitter cold had ceased. In fact, the weather 
turned out so fine that Abdullah and our drago- 
man spoke of it as phenomenal at that season of 
the year, and declared that in this pass we were, 
as in that of the Zigana, especially favoured by 
Providence. We quite agreed with them in this, 
and hoped the favour would be continued until 
we bad crossed it. 

Half-an-hour after leaving the khan, the Tatar 
in charge of the weekly post from Trebizond to 
Erzeroum and the interior was seen coming up 
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rapidly behind us, A loud cry from him, and we 
had to draw aside to let the Ottoman Imperial 
Mail pass, just as, in the days when the Royal 
Mail was conveyed by coaches, all vehicles in their 
way were warned by the guard’s bugle to do like- 
wise. The eight horses carrying the mail, guarded 
by four Zaptiehs, soon passed us at a very rapid 
walk. 

Each horse is supposed to carry 250 lbs. weight, 
giving a total of 2,000 lbs., which would indicate, 
apparently, a large amount of correspondence. 
But such is not the case, for these mail bags con- 
tained for the most part parcels and money, chiefly 
in specie. In fact, the latter and the parcels 
comprised, as we subsequently learned, ninety per 
cent, of the usual mail matter. There are neither 
banks nor agencies in the interior, and merchants 
and travellers have, therefore, either to carry their 
money with them, which is either relatively or 
personally dangerous, or send it on by the mail. 

All the Government taxes are collected in coin, 
and from want of banking accommodation, the 
net proceeds have to be sent in bags to the 
Treasury in Constantinople ; and being carried on 
pack animals from the interior to the coast, it loses 
considerably in weight. It also includes a large 
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amount of that sorry-looking base coin with which 
travellers in Turkey are acquainted, and which 
naturally becomes baser by the trituration it thus 
suffers in transit. 

It is not often that they have dishonest postmen 
in Turkey, for a wonder, but riding along after the 
Tatar, my dragoman told me that sometimes 
(quelque fois) they had. Amongst the instances 
he mentioned of this was the following. Not many 
months previously two Government specie bags, 
on their arrival at Trebizond from Erzeroum, were 
found to have had their contents replaced by metal 
other than the silver with which they had been 
filled when started on their journey. 

We at first envied the Tatar and his convoy as 
they rapidly went ahead of us up the mountain 
road. In three days, and sometimes in less, he 
accomplishes the journey from Trebizond to Erze- 
roum, or in about half the time it would take us. 
Soon, however, his cavalcade halted, and as we 
passed it we found that two of his horses had 
given out. The result of his mishap was that we 
reached Ilidja next day two hours ahead of him. 

Near where we passed the broken-down mail 
the road led up through a narrow funnel-shaped 
valley. Here we were told eighty camels, with 
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their ten Persian drivers, had perished in a snow- 
storm during the preceding winter. It was just 
the place for such a catastrophe, for in such a 
storm — coming on as they do suddenly — there 
was no refuge from its fierceness. 

The ascent up the western side of the Kop 
Pass was so gradual that our horses climbed it 
without once having to halt for a breathing rest. 
At 4 p.m. the summit was reached, when an ex- 
tensive and magnificent view of the adjacent 
mountains and the valley of the west branch of the 
Euphrates opened out before us. We were 3,640 
feet above the latter, and so steep was this eastern 
side of the Kop Mountain, that we gazed upon the 
scene as if from a balcony that height above the 
valley. On its farther side was a range with peaks 
of over seven thousand feet in altitude ; and on 
our left the giant mountain Djeddin Dagh raised 
its snow-capped summit high above the others of 
our range. 

We halted only for a short time near the isolated 
village of Bakhtulli — pitched on the very summit 
of the Kop Dagh — in a slight depression sur- 
rounded by low hills, and so somewhat protected 
from the fierce blasts to which it was exposed. 
Its khan seemed to be well patronized, as wb 
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judged by the number of sleighs round it from 
which the oxen and horses had been removed. 

The road now rapidly descended into the valley 
of the Euphrates. Our horses, after their long 
and slow pull up to the summit of the Pass, were 
driven down its eastern declivity at what ap- 
peared to us to be a reckless pace, for the road 
often led along the edges of slopes so steep that 
it made one giddy to look down them. 

An upset here might have caused serious con- 
sequences. Then the sharp corners in the zigzag 
road were turned at a full trot, which was more 
exciting than pleasant. We, however, passed all 
these dangers safely, and reaching Pirnekapan at 
dark, resolved to halt for the night at its solitary 
khan, instead of going on to Aschala, nine miles 
further on, where we were informed good accom- 
modation could be had. 

Just as we turned the crest of the Kop Pass, 
the weather became threatening, and we were 
scarcely under cover before it began to snow, and 
the temperature fell considerably. 

The khan here was more than ordinarily com- 
fortable, and after a good night’s rest we were 
early enough up to resume our journey at 7.30 
a.m. It was still snowing slightly, and looking 
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back we saw that heavy snow squalls were keeping 
revel round the summits of the range we had 
crossed. With a feeling of relief that we had 
escaped their fierce fun, we drove off, leaving the 
Kop Dagh behind us in its wintry glory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Aschala, situated on the west branch of the 
Euphrates, here a very narrow stream, was 
reached at 9 a.m. Besides its khans it com- 
prised a number of substantially-built and com- 
fortable-looking houses. On some of their flat 
roofs and on those of their outbuildings were high 
stacks of straw and hay, and conical piles of dried 
cow dung. 

The latter was in discs of a foot or more in 
diameter, and three or four inches thick. It is 
largely used for fuel in the region on account of 
the scarcity of wood, and burns like peat, but 
with an odour most disagreeable to a stranger. 

Our road followed the left bank of the Euphrates 
for some distance, • and is the main thoroughfare 
from Ismidt through Tokat and Erzingian to 
Erzeroutn. We had an illustration of the traffic 
over it in the number of ox sleighs and pack 
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horses laden with merchandise and produce which 
we met or passed. 

Our own sleighs, as already described, seemed 
to be but slight improvement on the original idea 
of such vehicles, but these ox sleighs seemed to 
be the original itself, for nothing could be more 
rude in construction. They were in fact a mere 
frame- work, from four to five feet long, and about 
three feet broad. Their runners were roughly 
hewn out of naturally curved wood, either 
branches or trunks of small trees. Like the com- 
mon Canadian traineau they had on either side 
two or three stakes a yard or so high and an inch 
and a half thick. There was not a particle of 
iron used in their construction, and they creaked 
as they moved like a w'icker basket. 

The oxen yoked to them, generally in pairs, 
were small sized ; the majority being of a speckled 
grey colour, and others either black or dun colour. 
They were thin in flesh, either by nature or 
through poor feed and hard work. The loads they 
drew afforded no proof of their strength, but the 
contrary, as they seldom exceeded two or three 
hundredweight. If one could judge by his ex- 
perience of their beef they were tough enough for 
their work. • 
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Both oxen and sleighs and their little loads were 
living illustrations of the comparatively backward 
state of things in this region, and of the poverty 
and hand-to-mouth existence led by its popula- 
tion. This impression was deepened by the 
appearance of their poorly- clad drivers, and the 
sad and hopeless cast of their countenances. 

We were now fairly on the plains of Erzeroum, 
and began to hear about the depredations of the 
Koords on their peaceful inhabitants. Up till the 
summer of 1890 this part of the Villayet had not 
been invaded by these robbers. They then 
made their appearance, pillaging and committing 
atrocities similar to what they had been accus- 
tomed to do nearer their mountain homes. Many 
stories of these outrages were told to us which, 
from our knowledge of Eastern exaggeration and 
race prejudice, had to be largely discounted. 
Similar tales were told Mrs. Bishop, who had 
been over the ground before us, and evidently 
accepted by her from sources which were not so 
trustworthy as she had some reasons for suppos- 
ing. A news gatherer in this region in order to 
be correct must learn to sift the wheat from the 
chaff in the tales of Eastern story tellers. 

At the same time we heard enough that could 
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be relied upon as correct about the wrongs and 
cruelties perpetrated by these mountain bar- 
barians to fully justify the appeals made to the 
Sultan by the Christians in Armenia for protec- 
tion from them. 

We will only mention here one case of robbery 
and murder committed by a band of Koords near 
Aschala, told us shortly after passing through it, 
and verified by subsequent inquiries. It was the 
case of an Armenian pedlar of cheap jewellery, on 
his way to Baibourt to replenish his stock. He 
was attacked by these Koords, robbed of his little 
capital of ten liras, murdered, and his corpse left 
on the road with his copper cooking utensil forced 
over its head. The men who committed this 
crime were, though known to the police, left to 
escape, and, I may add, as is too often usual in 
such cases. 

We also met long strings of camels laden with 
merchandise from Persia, of which more further 
on. This comprised Persian carpets and rugs, 
dried currants, and ttmboc, or the tobacco smoked 
in narghilehs. As many of the rugs and carpets 
would eventually find their way to London it was 
thus interesting to meet them en route. 

The meetings of these caravans on narrow 
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roads, and in other awkward places, often caused 
us some anxiety and trouble, and also on account 
of the dislike of some horses, as mentioned 
in crossing the Zigana pass, to their stalwart 
and strange fellow quadrupeds. We always there- 
fore looked out ahead for a safe place to halt when 
such a caravan hove in sight. On approaching 
the Owadjik Su, an important tributary of the 
Euphrates, we suddenly sighted a large caravan. 
We had just reached the narrow bridge by which 
this stream was crossed — too narrow to make it 
comfortably safe to meet loaded camels upon. 
Our Zaptiehs on such occasions were very useful, 
but the one we now had with us had unfortunately 
dropped astern out of sight. There was no alter- 
native but to draw off the road at our end of the 
bridge, and wait until the approaching caravan 
had passed. 

It comprised 137 camels, the finest specimens 
of the animal we had yet seen on the road. They 
were also very richly caparisoned. Their head- 
gear was in the highest style of such Oriental art, 
made up of prettily-gilded leather straps, inter- 
spersed with variously bright-coloured woollen 
bands, and wreaths of coloured tassels of the 
same materials and colours. In many instances 
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their saddle cloths were richly embroidered. Their 
twenty odd drivers were also better dressed than 
common, and the two chiefs who accompanied the 
caravan, wore thick fur coats, and rode fine black 
horses. 

The camels were all above the average size, 
the majority being dark brown in colour, with a 
few of that most beautiful of all camel coats — a. 
light fawn drab, shading into cream colour. With 
heads borne proudly up on their long, curved 
necks, they moved past us under their heavy 
loads in such stately fashion as if to impress us 
with the fact that they felt themselves to be a 
swell caravan. 

It was some time after we had safely crossed 
the bridge that our missing Zaptieh came up to 
us. In reply to our severe reprimand, he stated 
that having missed a wooden grain measure tied 
behind his saddle, he had ridden back to recover 
it. It was now ostentatiously tied to the pommel. 
He was a Nubian from Bagdad, and when we 
threatened him with a loss of backsheesh if he 
did so again without leave, he gave us a darkie’s 
grin in reply, which seemed to imply that he did 
not believe we would be so cruel. Before an hour 
passed he was out of sight again, making a call 
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on some ladies at the village of Karabairkh, and 
when he returned gave us another impudent grin. 

Tezegia was reached at noon, when we halted 
for luncheon. The large khans here were crowded 
by Persians and their camels, and others. There 
were so many people about that our darkie 
Zaptieh was ordered to stand guard over our 
sleighs and their contents. 

Amongst the crowd were a score of young 
Mussulmans going on foot to Erzeroum to undergo 
the usual examination for the Mohammedan priest- 
hood. They were at first inclined to be rather 
boisterous towards us, and impudently familiar — in 
fact, almost insulting — to the English “ghaiour,” 
but soon learned the meaning of our Scotch legend, 
“ Nemo me impune lacessit,” and wisely sheered off. 

In crossing the Kop Dagh and along the 
sparsely settled country through which we passed 
after leaving Aschala, we noticed many wolf and 
fox tracks in the snow. At one place one of the 
latter was observed making his way rapidly from 
us through it. Foxes and large hares we learned 
were plentiful in the region, and this was con- 
firmed by the number of skins we saw exposed 
for sale at Erzeroum, They were both yellow and 
grey in colour. 
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The wolves, judging by their skins in the 
bazaar there, were a small breed of the ordinary 
wolf. In some places they were troublesome to 
shepherds and their flocks, but rather cowardly. 
They sometimes, when pressed by hunger, 
descended from their mountain quarters into 
Erzeroum at night, and, failing any other 
game, walked off with some of the numerous 
parish dogs of the place. They must often have 
had a fight for their prey, for some of these 
canines were evidently of wolfish descent, large in 
size and viciously pugnacious. 

The sparrows, to which we have referred as 
being so numerous about the dunghills of the 
khans, were here at Tezegia in vast numbers and 
remarkably tame. Their twittering was more 
musical than that of their breed generally, and 
when a flock of four or five hundred was disturbed 
and flew up their little wings made quite a loud 
hum. 

At 4 p.m. we arrived at Ilidja, nine miles only 
from Erzeroum, where we hoped after our eight- 
and>a'half hours' cold drive to find comfortable 
quarters. Its khans, we were told by our drago- 
man, were very superior. Our disappointment 
may be imagined when we found the room he had 
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secured in one of the largest of them was so 
wretchedly uncomfortable that we loathed the very 
idea of being obliged to occupy it. In reply to 
our objections to it he told us that the khans were 
all full, and that this was the only vacant room in 
any of them. We looked over it again in despair. 
It adjoined what might be termed the bar-room of 
the establishment, from which it was only separated 
by a thin wooden partition. On another side it 
was divided off from a passage-thoroughfare to 
rooms beyond it, by one only reaching half-way 
up to the ceiling. It was lighted by one small 
window high up from the floor. The room itself 
looked as if it had never been swept. We were 
not over particular about khan accommodation, 
but the line — ordinary safety and comparative 
comfort — had to be drawn somewhere, and this 
room was in our view beyond it. Rather than 
occupy it we resolved to drive on to Erzeroum. 

It, however, occurred to us that, as Ilidja was 
the fashionable watering-place for Erzeroum on 
account of its hot mineral springs, accommodation 
for the night might probably be found in a private 
house, and despatched our dragoman to inquire. 
He soon returned, and reported having secured a 
room for us at the house of a well-to-do Armenian, 
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who did “let lodgings in the season.” The house 
was near at hand and was a kind of compound 
dwelling, including under its roof, or roofs rather,, 
apartments for the family of the proprietor as well 
as stables for his cattle. 

Entering by the front door, fashioned somewhat 
like those of an English farm stable, we found 
ourselves in a large hall with an earthen floor, 
lighted from the ceiling. In one corner there was 
a wooden platform raised about three feet from the 
floor and surrounded by a low railing. This is 
occupied by the family and their visitors during the 
day, and at night by the latter as a sleeping 
place. 

Opposite to this platform was a large open stone 
fireplace, with a baker’s oven alongside of it 
Passing it on our left we were led through a dark 
narrow passage tp the door of our apartment. It 
was of good size, but lighted only by a single pane 
of glass in the ceiling about a foot or so square. 
The ceiling itself was of unpainted planed boards 
neatly put together, and about sixteen feet above 
the floor. The usual divan ran along one side 
and the upper end. This was provided with 
mattresses and pillows, which, with a few rugs 
and a stove, completed its furniture. 
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This style of house architecture is peculiar to 
many parts of the East, and in some respects 
particularly so to this part of it. It always 
suggested to me insecurity to persons and pro- 
perty, for, be it remarked, it provided no windows 
opening on to the road. And this is found to be 
the case elsewhere in Turkey. In Damascus, for 
example, the entrances to the houses are almost 
universally through a low iron-bound gate, and 
the only windows opening out on the streets are 
like port-holes and generally defended by iron 
bars. The actual fronts of these houses open out 
on a court-yard garden, which in the better class 
has its marble fountains and flowering trees and 
shrubs. 

In Koordistan, as well as in other parts of 
Western Asia Minor, and in Central Asia, the 
construction of cave-like dwellings, which that 
just described suggests, is quite common. The 
houses of both Armenians and Turks in the region 
we traversed answer in description to those 
mentioned by Xenophon as existing in his day. 
Their builders make a considerable excavation, 
which, according to the nature of the ground, 
gives them one or two or three sides for a 
house, and then build up the others with stones in 
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cyclopaedian style. Upon this they lay thick 
beams of wood crossed by branches, and then 
cover the whole with earth to a depth of three feet 
at least, and it is often difficult under some cir- 
cumstances to say if you are walking upon a 
house-top or upon the bare ground. 

Pliny, in a chapter on the rise of the arts, 
refers to the houses of Greek civilization being 
antedated by holes and caves within the ground, 
and the next advance of such society from a state 
of barbarism was the conversion of the solid rock 
into a series of habitations by artificial excavation. 
This would be imperative by the growth of popu- 
lation, and invited in particular situations by 
considerations of climate and defence. 

The deep, rocky valley of Ipsaca, on the 
southern coast of Sicily, to the west of Cape 
Passaro, is one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments extant of the cave dwellings of the ancients 
— not of pre-historic days as often alleged, but of 
historic ages. 

This valley has on one side a wall of perpen- 
dicular rock, containing a large number of small 
excavated chambers, arranged over each other, in 
several stories of ten or twelve feet each. There 
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are as many doors as chambers, all of the same 
size and workmanship, and they present other 
marks of contrivance for the comfort of their 
occupants. 

No doubt natural caves, such, for example, as 
are so often met with in the limestone strata of 
Syria and Palestine and elsewhere in Asia, were 
the suggestive models of these cave dwellings. 

Away on the western American prairies, houses 
are constructed similar to those described as 
existing in Armenia. They are called “ dug- 
outs,” that is dug out of the side of a roll of the 
prairie and roofed over as in Armenia. 

The houses of Ilidja were not, however, all built 
on the plan of that of our Armenian host. It had 
a number of stone houses in its one broad street, 
which were evidently of recent construction and 
more modern in style. 

The life in its streets and about its shops, or 
“ bakals ” as they are locally termed, was quite a 
relief after the dulness of the desolate region 
through which we had travelled after leaving 
Baibourt. 

After an early breakfast we strolled out to a 
tributary of the Euphrates, flowing past the out- 
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skirts of the village, and found it frozen over, 
excepting where some of the hot mineral streams 
near by flowed into it. These springs are largely 
impregnated with either sulphur or iron, and are 
much frequented during the summer season by the 
surrounding population. During our stroll we 
caught sight of Erzeroum, but only just before 
a thick white fog came on and shut it out of 
view. 

This fog made our ride to it a bitterly cold 
one. Happily it was a short drive from Llidja, 
for in an hour and a half after starting we drove 
through the gate in the outer fortifications of 
Erzeroum. After passing through that of the 
inner line the Customs officials hailed us to stop, 
but allowed us to proceed without drawing rein in 
response to the shouting out of our Zaptieh and 
dragoman in chorus that spell-binding word in the 
East, “ Ingleeze ! ” 

The pleasure and satisfaction of our safe arrival 
after such a long, uncomfortable ride from 
Trebizond was, however, soon damped by an un- 
expected sorrow. The first intimatioo of it was 
the flags which we noticed flying on the Austrian, 
Russian, and French Consulates, and subsequently 
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our own welcome Union Jack. What could it 
mean ? Was the city en fUel — for the Turkish 
flags over the Customs and Regid Department 
were also fluttering in the breeze. At first it was 
not noticed they were at half-mast. Our first call 
was to be at our own Consulate, where we had 
been invited to put up until neutral quarters were 
obtained for us. This invitation had been given 
by the late Clifford Lloyd, whom we met at the 
‘Hotel Royal at Pera, and who had left Constanti- 
nople three days before we did to return to his 
post. Although not physically strong, he then 
seemed in his usual health. When the Consulate 
was reached we learned to our sorrow that he had 
died on the previous day after a severe attack of 
fever following a cold caught on his journey 
through Russia. He had been summoned to 
Constantinople by our Ambassador, the late Sir 
William White, for a consultation on the state of 
affairs in Koordistan, where he acted as Consul- 
General. We learned subsequently that it would 
have been more prudent for him to have remained 
there until milder weather, but anxious to return 
to his worl% in which he had shown not only deep 
interest, but great ability, he imprudently ventured 
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to do so, going by the Russian route from Batfim 
to Erzeroum. 

The Rev. Mr. Richardson, in charge of the 
American mission, under the circumstances kindly 
gave us quarters in the Mission House, where we 
remained during our stay. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The funeral of our late Consul-General took 
place on the Saturday after our arrival, and wis 
numerously attended by all classes of the com- 
munity, the Pasha and the Commandant being 
duly represented on the mournful occasion. On 
the following Monday we called upon the former 
to present our letter of introduction, and found 
that Said Pasha, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
at the Porte, had informed him by telegraph of our 
departure from Constantinople for Erzeroum. 

The Pasha was a soldier of the old Turkish 
school, and had the reputation in administering 
the affairs of the Villayet of being bluff but 
honest. Our conversation, as he only spoke 
Turkish, and gloried in the fact, was carried on 
through my young dragoman, who, fortunately, 
was a capital linguist. 
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After some courteous inquiries about the 
journey from Trebizond, and how I stood it, the 
conversation took a practical turn by his Excel- 
lency referring to the object of my visit. He pro- 
mised to help me all he could to attain it, and 
assured me it was quite safe for me to visit Van 
and Bitlis, but that if I felt nervous he would send 
a detachment of Zaptiehs to protect us. I, there- 
fore, thanked him for the offer, with, however, 
the mental reservation that more than one Zaptieh 
would restrict my inquiries, for there would be so 
many more eyes on my movements that none of 
the people would venture to hold free intercourse 
with me. 

The Pasha then remarked that as there were 
good and bad tongues about, that in receiving 
information I must, therefore, be careful. I 
assured him, in reply, that from my experience of 
Eastern people I knew how to deal with them, 
mentally including his Excellency amongst the 
number. 

English correspondents, he continued, always 
wrote and telegraphed the bad things the Pashas 
did, but never mentioned the good. 

In reply I said I regretted to hear such a cha-. 
racter of my colleagues of the Press, who 
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generally endeavoured to report correctly that 
which came under their notice ; that, so far as I 
was concerned, I always felt great satisfaction in 
sending good reports of the Pashas and their pro- 
ceedings whenever they were made known to 
me. 

Telling him I was of soldierly descent and 
brought up in a military atmosphere, he exclaimed, 
“ Yes ! very good ! Pekee ” — or very well — and 
so I left the blunt old soldier, to meet him again 
when we had a passage at arms. 

The weather now, in the middle of January, was 
very cold, and the ground covered with snow to 
the depth of eighteen inches. Small-pox was 
prevalent in the town, but was as little feared by 
the inhabitants as measles or chicken-pox by us. 
Almost every house, I was told, had somebody 
down in it. On New Year’s Day (Old Style), our 
host, who went the usual round of visits on that 
day, told me that in one house where he had 
called they bared the breast of a boy to show how 
nicely it — the pox — had come out on him ! Vac- 
cination, he further stated, was looked upon by 
the people as almost a sin, because it interfered 
with the ordained order of physical nature. 

The ancient historical associations of Erzeroum 

I 
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and its important geographical position in con- 
nection with the future destiny of the region of 
which it is the virtual capital invests it with great 
interest to the traveller. It was founded, as we 
know, at the beginning of the fifth century, near 
the site of the ancient city of Arz, and was known 
as Arz-Rfim, and afterwards as Erz-Rfim, from 
which its present name naturally followed. It 
was then the bulwark in Armenia of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, as it is now of the Turkish, so far as • 
Russian aggression is concerned. 

Before the Russian invasion in 1830 it is said 
to have had a population of 100,000, This has 
now been reduced to 40,000 by subsequent wars 
with that Power, and through its misgovernment 
by the Turks, and consequent exodus of large 
numbers of its Christian inhabitants. Of this 
population three-tenths are Moslems and 7,300 
Armenians. The balance includes the few 
Greeks, Persians, Circassians, and Jews who in- 
habit it. 

As Erzeroum is 6,450 feet above the sea level, 
it is consequently about thirteen times nearer the 
zenith than is the top of the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This fact, when realized after our 
arrival, suggested the notion of being up in a 
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balloon. At any rate, we were well up in cloud- 
land, for the base of its cumulus formation is 
reckoned to be 5,000 feet above that national 
Basilica. 

Our lungs being accustomed to exercise their 
functions in a lower altitude, did not easily accom- 
modate themselves to such a rarefied atmosphere 
as that which they had now to breathe. There 
seemed also to be such a lack of ozone in it as to 
make walking exercise more fatiguing than bene- 
ficial. This was greatly in contrast with our 
experience in Colorado, even in a greater altitude, 
where the atmosphere carries a high percentage 
of this ripe oxygen. Pedestrianism was conse- 
quently much pleasanter there than at Erzeroum. 
In fact, the air of Colorado was so exhilarating that 
the difference between it and that of the latter 
was as champagne is to airless distilled water. 

Living on this thin Erzeroum air often produced 
a feeling as if the lungs were about to stop their 
action. There was not much comfort under such 
distressing circumstances in being told that it 
took a year’s residence in the region to get over the 
difficulty. But even when thus acclimatized these 
older inhabitants confessed to me that riding was 
after all their only enjoyable exercise. 
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Erzeroum, as will be seen from the accompany- 
mg view of it, is very prettily situated on one of 
the foot hills of a double-headed mountain, called 
from their resemblance to the humps of that 
animal the “ Camel Mountain.” This hill rises 
about two hundred feet above a fertile plain forty 
odd miles long, and varying in breadth from 
fifteen to twenty miles. 

It is watered by the west branch of the 
Euphrates, here called the Kara-sou, and which 
takes its rise about a mile from the town. In the 
absence from it of trees and the sterility of the 
mountains bounding it, this plain, like that of 
Baibourt, and for the same reasons, presents all 
the characteristic features of the Upper Steppes 
of Armenia. It is surrounded by mountains on 
three of its sides. Immediately on its east is a 
high hill, crowned by the strongly-built fort 
Azizie (marked on our map), behind which rise in 
graceful outline the Ddve-Boyun range, trending 
in a northerly direction. The Kars road leads 
through the latter by an easy and well-fortified 
pass, the entrance to which is corhmanded by the 
fort named. South of’ the town is the high 
Palendoken mountain, from which it draws its 
supply of excellent water through wooden pipes« 
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The houses are for the most part built in layers 
of a dark bluish grey volcanic rock, cemented with 
mud, and having beams of wood inserted hori- 
zontally between them. Many are pointed with 
a very white mortar, which gives them a neat and 
substantial appearance. Those not so pointed, 
forming the majority, give the town rather a dull 
aspect. All of them, with one exception, have 
flat roofs, covered with from two to three feet of 
earth. This renders them warm in winter and cool 
in summer. They are, however, not impervious 
to rain and melting snow in the spring. To lessen 
this defect, after every heavy fall it is shovelled 
off into the adjacent streets. In order to keep a 
dry roof over their heads their occupants have 
also industriously to use, during the wet season, 
the stone rollers kept on them for that purpose. 

In dry summer weather stifling clouds of dust 
are blown over the town from these roof earth 
coverings. The exception mentioned to these flat 
roofs is the modern palace, which has a slanting 
roof covered with tiles. The floors and other 
internal parts of the houses are constructed of 
pine. Sotne of the apartments in the larg» 
houses hav« handsome carved wood ceilings^ 
either {Sainted or gilded. 
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The new part of the town is partly surrounded 
by an old castellated wall, dating from the time 
of the Genoese occupation, outside of which are 
the suburbs, which include the bazaars and shops. 
Round the citadel, which covers the crest of the 
hill upon which the town is built, and which dates 
from the times of Theodosius, are the remains of 
several ancient and curious buildings. The most 
elegant of these are two Medresses, or Colleges, 
both in ruins. One of them, called Iki-Chifteh, 
has two graceful minerets, built of bricks and 
fluted like Ionic columns. They are partly orna- 
mented with blue enamels, and are covered with 
Arabesques. Over its main entrance is an eagle 
in relief enamelled in blue. The wings are partly 
outspread, reminding one of the Russian eagle. 
This was certainly meant as an emblem of some- 
thing, but of what I could not then, nor have 
since been able to ascertain. One native Chris- 
tian, however, suggested to me that it might be a 
prophetic sign of another Russian advance, and 
eventual annexation of the country by that Power. 
The wish here may have been father to the thought, 
but I doubt it, for he was an Armenian, and as a 
race they prefer the rule of the Turks to that of 
the Russians, because its administration does not 
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interfere either with their religion or their lan- 
guage. They do, however, complain bitterly of 
the evils they suffer from the corruption and in- 
justice of its officials. My friend, therefore, may 
have but intended to give a poetical expression to 
this general feeling of dissatisfaction when he 
made the above suggestion about this eagle. 

There are besides these ancient buildings 78 
mosques, large and small, in Erzeroum, and 
several old Greek and Armenian Churches. The 
architecture of the latter is altogether too heavy 
in style to be regarded either as remarkable or 
beautiful. The large Armenian Church, of a 
much more recent date, may, how’ever, on the 
whole be considered a very fine ecclesiastical 
structure. The streets, with two or three excep- 
tions in the Christian quarter, are very narrow 
and crooked, and in the summer very dirty. 
None of them are paved. During our stay they 
were covered with snow, and in many places 
rendered difficult for the passage of sleighs on 
account of the snow falling on the flat roofs of 
the houses having been shovelled down into them. 

As usual in Eastern towns, pariah dogs were 
very numerous and savage, both in appearance 
and character. They were also wolfish in shape. 
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and generally of a dark grey, with lighter coloured 
bellies and throats. Whenever I rode through 
the town, and especially its Turkish quarter, they 
would follow my sleigh with the evident intention 
of boarding it, and making its occupant feel the 
formidable teeth they exposed when snarling at 
him. As the whip of the driver seemed to be 
but little feared by them I armed myself in self- 
defence with a short stick, the weight of which 
the leader in one of these charges had good reason 
for remembering. Whether this undeserved per- 
sonal attention from these ferocious town scaven- 
gers were given because they recognized me as a 
ghaiour I cannot say, for they were habitants 
also of the Christian quarter, where also occa- 
sionally they likewise barked and snarled at me 
when riding through it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The hotel accommodation comprised upwards of 
thirty khans, many of which were more comfortable 
than those we had put up at on our way from 
Trebizond. One of them was, in fact, so far ahead 
of anything of the kind known to the natives, 
that they designated it “ The Grand Hotel.” 
Its outside appearance had, I presume, more to 
^o with this title than had its interior accommo- 
dation, for it was built of stone, and two stories 
high, with a covered verandah opening out from 
the upper one. A number of rooms off its lower 
and upper passages had knob handles and locks 
to their doors. It had also a kitchen, with a chef 
attached to it, as became a town khan, but 
lacked everything in the shape of furniture for 
the accommodation of its guests. My only visit 
to it was under the following circumstances : — 
Like all Eastern towns, and like our own before 
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the newspaper was invented, news circulated by 
word of mouth, and its reports, especially with 
regard to strangers, were often most amusing. 
Any visitor of importance, for example, who 
came to Erzeroum, was thus popularly dis- 
cussed in the bazaars and elsewhere. Shortly 
after I reached the place, dame rumour declared 
that I was a member of Lord .Salisbury’s Cabinet, 
and had come to Armenia to inquire into the 
condition of the country. A few days afterwards 
this was contradicted, and it was as positively 
asserted that I was a European High Commis- 
sioner, sent to replace the Vali, and the very day 
named on which I was to assume the reins of 
government. For several days subsequently 
the reports were current that two, if not four 
or five, Europeans were about to make their 
appearance in Erzeroum. The advent of 
strangers in midwinter was so unusual that much 
speculation was abroad as to who they were and 
what was the object of their visit. The general 
impression was that it must be of great political 
importance. Some said they were Germans, 
others French, and others that they were English, 
one of them being the successor of the late Clifford 
Lloyd. It turned out, however, that the expected 
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visitors were two French officers, who had come 
overland from Sivas, through Erzingian. Having 
learned that they had put up at the Grand Hotel, 
I called upon them. One of them was the Count 
de Chalet, but I have forgotten the name of his 
fellow traveller. They had made their room 
comfortable by covering its floor with their own 
Persian rugs. This, with the portable table and 
chairs in it, made one feel quite at home again. 

The Count told me that they had had a hard 
ride of it from Sivas to Erzingian, on account 
of the snow-drifts in the mountain passes. 
They complained also of the incorrectness of 
Kiepert’s large map, both as respects the roads 
marked upon it and its given altitudes. Both 
were young men and very hale and hearty, and 
made little of their hard work in getting through 
to here at such a season. They intended going 
on to Bagdad, via Diarbekir, though were warned 
of the deeper snows in the mountain passes in 
that direction. Their cavalcade consisted of 
eight horses, and they expected it would take 
them nearly a fortnight’s hard travelling to reach 
the latter place. They had been very much 
annoyed by the secret police, through the strict 
surveillance under which it had placed them 
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immediately on their arrival. The doors of the 
Grand Hotel were closely watched when they 
were in, and a police agent dogged their move- 
ments when they went out. It was evident that 
the Vali regarded them with suspicion, else this 
would not have occurred. They were, however, 
well known to the Military Commandant at 
Erzingian, to whom they had brought letters of 
introduction from Constantinople. As soon, 
therefore, as he received a telegram from them 
complaining of their treatment, he wired the Vali, 
explaining who they were. The police were 
immediately taken off, and they were honoured 
with a review of all the troops in the garrison and 
by other attentions. This old soldier Pasha 
placed me also under a similar surveillance 
after my arrival. I was first made aware of 
it by persons entering and leaving the mission 
house where we lodged, complaining to my 
dragoman that they had been questioned as 
to their objects by an agent of the police 
stationed at the door. I immediately, therefore, 
wrote to his Excellency asking him at once to 
inform the police authorities of the conditions 
under which I had come to Erzeroum, explained 
to him in my letter of introduction, written, as he 
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knew, by Imperial orders. This brought him on 
a visit to me next day, accompanied by the 
Military Commandant, Jahja Pasha. The Vali 
was no sooner seated than he referred to my note, 
stating that he himself had ordered the police to 
watch the mission house in order to protect me 
from being annoyed or injured. I really believe 
he expected that I should accept this explanation, 
for he gave it with most apparent sincerity. But 
I did not, and told him in reply that unless he 
raised the state of siege under which he had 
thus no doubt kindly placed me, I would at once 
return to Constantinople. This settled the matter, 
and when leaving, after a two hours’ conversation, 
he ordered the police spy, who had meanwhile 
been enjoying himself in the kitchen, to follow 
him to the Konak. That was the last I saw or 
heard of my unwelcome would-be guardian, who 
was by the way a renegade Armenian. There is 
nothing like thus taking the bull by the horns 
under such circumstances in the East. Show the 
authorities all the respect due to them, but insist 
at the same time on their respecting your rights 
as a British subject. 

After this passage at arms the Pasha and I 
became very good friends. Some people com- 
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plained to me of his brusqueness, but it was only 
the manner of a military man used to command 
soldiers bound to obey him. I heard many stories 
about his rough, though kindly justice. One of 
them related to a Zaptieh who was accused of 
robbing an Armenian of a gold Turkish quarter 
lirk, worth 4s. 6d., under the following cir- 
cumstances : The latter in paying for a treat 
he had given the former at a cafe tendered the 
gold piece instead of a silver coin, of the same 
size, but only worth two piastres. When the 
honest Caffegi called his attention to this mis- 
take the Zaptieh seized and pocketed the quarter 
lirk. The Vali having heard of the matter sent 
for the Armenian, and giving him, out of his own 
purse, the money he had thus lost, told him to 
say nothing further about the matter. He then 
ordered the Zaptieh to be stripped of his regi- 
mentals and discharged. 

Before leaving Trebizond, being anxious to' learn 
what I could about the state of education in this 
part of Turkey, at the request of the Vali, I 
visited the new “ Gymnaze,” or college, .recently 
erected there by the Ottoman Government, 
accompanied by Mehemed Djelal Bey, head of 
the Educational Department of the Villayet. The 
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building was more European than Turkish in its 
architecture. It was well laid out, having wide 
corridors and large class or lecture-rooms. The 
site it occupied west of the town was an admirable 
one, for it was on high ground above the sea shore, 
and the view it commanded of the bay west of it, 
and Platana bounded by high hills, backed by 
mountains, was very picturesque. 

The number of students on its roll was fifty- 
eight, taught by seven teachers, or professors, as 
they proudly claim to be called. The text-books 
were almost entirely French, generally with a 
Turkish translation bound up with the original. 
One young Mussulman was put through a problem 
in trigonometry for my benefit, and as a specimen 
of his professor’s skill also, and worked it out 
fairly well on the black-board. Natural history, 
languages, and the physical sciences were also 
taught, but, judging from the text-books used, in 
a very elementary manner. The college had also 
a small philosophical apparatus of German and 
French manufacture. There was, however, no 
instruction given in history, as that is a prohibited 
study in Turkey, and probably for the following 
reasons. 

History speaks of revolutions, kingly deposi- 
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tions, and of freedom achieved and p rogress made, 
and, further, of all that goes to prove that Govern- 
ments should exist for the good of the governed, 
and not the governors only. Could a history be 
obtained where kings and emperors lived to a 
good old age, and beloved and obeyed by their 
subjects, etc., no doubt such a kind of history 
would be readily admitted. But histories do not 
tell many such tales, and, therefore, lest they 
should make the subjects of the Padishah dis- 
contented with that state into which it has pleased 
Allah to call them, he therefore prohibits its study. 

Very little geography is allowed to be taught in 
any of the schools in Turkey, and where the 
Turkish empire is marked it is coloured to include 
a large amount of territory which originally did, 
but does not now, belong to it. Gymnastic 
exercise is prohibited in all the Christian schools, 
as it is looked upon by the Government as a pre- 
paration for military service. 

My short visit to the department of languages 
shoyred that English was not one of them taught 
at the college nor in any other schools in Turkey 
but those of the Armenian Mission. French here 
was the only European tongue taught, but in some 
other schools Italian is also. 
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After going the round of the building the 
Turkish Military School held at one end of it was 
the next attraction. Its object is to prepare 
Moslem youths for service in the Turkish army, 
and is under the management of Turkish officers. 

Its chief gave me a hearty welcome, and assem- 
bled his eighty odd pupils in a large hall for my 
inspection. A youth was at once put up to trans- 
late a Turkish sentence into French on the black- 
board, which after a short struggle with the 
difference in the idioms of these languages he 
accomplished. 

“ French again ! ” I mentally exclaimed, and 
then resolved to give them an English edition of 
the sentence. So stepping up on to the platform 
I published it below the French. Facing the 
students I then asked the professor why they did 
not teach these Turkish cadets the language 
spoken by that army which had fought so often 
side by side with theirs ? This impromptu appeal 
to good-fellowship was evidently received with 
good humour and hearty good-byes and shaking of 
hands all round. 

Converging subsequently with Mr. Longworth, 
our Consul, on the subject, I learned from him 
that both the French and Italians were actively 

K 
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engaged in this and other eastern countries in 
subsidizing schools in which their languages were 
taught, and by holding out other substantial induce- 
ments for their cultivation. In fact, the French 
have taken up the matter systematically, and estab. 
lished a Society (V Alliance Francaise) in 1886,. 
recognized by the Republic, for the object of up- 
holding the prestige of France in the Levant, where 
a veritable Babel of languages prevails — Greek, 
Armenian, Turkish, etc., etc. As a consequence 
of its efforts French tastes and ideas, sympathies 
and antipathies are remarkably prevalent in the 
country. And clearly they are correct in this, 
for the prestige of a nation, as well as its moral, 
political, and commercial supremacy can be 
potentially and effectively maintained and en- 
larged by the spread of its language. 

No such scheme as this French one has been 
undertaken by either the Americans or ourselves. 
Both seem inclined to leave to the missionary 
societies the work of spreading the Anglo-Saxon, 
the vehicle of all that is good and true and just 
and noble in religion and politics. We proudly 
stand by the conviction that its progress warrants 
the hope that it is destined to become the uni- 
versal language of mankind. Yet may we not ask 
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if some efforts might not be made to accelerate 
this happy period ? 

Dry as statistics are to the general reader, I 
venture to give the following relative to the 
schools of the village of Trebizond as an illustra- 
tion of the state of education in Turkey. 

There are no less than 2,591 schools in the 
Villayet, maintained by Moslems, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Latins. The latter are nearly all under 
the Jesuits. The number of children in attend- 
ance at them of all classes was 90,782 out of a 
total population of 922,600, or an average of 
per cent. So far as the town of Trebizond is con- 
cerned the total average of i4f percent, of school 
attendance is divided amongst the different classes 
as follows: — Greeks, loj percent.; Armenians, 9^; 
and the Mussulmans six per cent. In the Sanjak 
of Lazistan, where the latter have a population of 
211,000, and the Greeks 20,000, there is only a 
quarter per cent, difference between them and 
the Greeks. In that of GumAschan^ the average 
school percentage of the Moslem population of 
37,800, is but seven per cent., while the Greeks, 
with a population of 1 7,000, and the Armenians 
of 900, have respectively lof and 10 per cent* 
of school attendance. 
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Besides the efficient schools of the Armenian 
Missionary Society at Erzeroum there is the 
important one founded by the late M. Sansarian, 
a wealthy Armenian merchant of St. Petersburg, 
It has a small philosophical apparatus, a museum 
of curiosities, some of them very interesting, and 
an able staff of young teachers, or professors as 
they likewise claim to be called. All of them had 
received their education in Germany, and there- 
fore, I suppose, though having the right to claim 
instruction in English, they all preferred German. 
The Headmaster, M. S. Solikian, however, con- 
versed fluently with me in English. 

The museum amongst other old books con- 
tained a number of ancient Armenian editions of 
the Bible, some of which were beautifully illumi- 
nated. It had also a collection of stuffed birds of 
the country, amongst which were specimens of 
the egret or white heron famous for its plumage. 
There were also specimens of the vulture fulvus, 
and of the dotterel, small ring and red ring plovers, 
two specimens of bustards (Jarda-tetrax) ^ sand 
grouse, red partridge {saxatilles), and of the grey 
or English partridge. There was also a fine speci- 
men of the fulvus valli eagle, and also specimens 
of the skylark, horned lark, and red winged finch. 
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The adjacent plains were, I was told, a splendid 
field not only for the ornithologist, but also for the 
sportsman. During spring and summer and well 
op into autumn they are covered by multitudes of 
wild birds. When one genus has reared its young 
and emigrated, another takes its place. Quails 
are often “ as thick as flies,” as an Armenian said 
to me, and that the horned lark and red winged 
finch fly about in clouds. The brooks and 
streams are frequented in large numbers by 
waders of a variety of their kind, particularly by 
spoon-bills, which number thirty-six species. Of 
the web-footed (palmtdes) there are twenty-six 
known varieties, and of herons five species. The 
cinerous crane is also met with. It is four feet in 
height, and affords an exciting hunt, as it runs as 
fast as a horse can gallop. 

From a register of the weather kept at this 
Armenian “gymnase” for 1890, I gleaned the 
following facts on this important subject. The 
temperature of the year was given as 45°, and 
the average heat of June, July, and August at 66°. 
The hottest month was June, with an average of 
68°, and its hottest day 95°. The average 
temperature of November, December, and January 
was that year 23°, and of December 14°, and its 
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coldest day Unfortunately no barometrical 

record was kept, as the German-made instrument 
they had did not work properly. Nor was there 
any record of the rainfall, nor of the depth of 
snow. 

Judging roughly, the latter did not seem to 
exceed 24 inches on the plains, but on the moun- 
tain passes in January it was several feet 
deep. The drifts, of course, are not included 
in this rough estimate. April, May, September, 
and October are rainy months. In the spring 
and summer heavy thunderstorms are frequent, 
and now and again there is an earthquake. We 
had a smart shock one night at Erzeroum, which 
was more severely felt in the district of Van, 
where it destroyed several hamlets. 

Some Armenians at Erzeroum in their love of 
country were not apparently satisfied with its 
historic associations, for they seemed desirous 
of including the Garden of Eden within its 
boundaries. Although three rivers, including the 
Euphrates, mentioned by Moses in his account of 
its locality, can be seen from the summit of the 
adjacent Tartoum mountain, a fourth is needed to 
confirm their claim to this first home of man. 

The flora of the region, however, seems to be 
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quite worthy of Eden, for in their loveliness of 
colour and rare beauty of form its flowers were 
quite paradisiacal. Adam in his garden, for 
example, could have had none more beautiful 
than one known locally as the “ seven brothers,” 
but botanically as the Phtllipea coccinea. It is a 
parasite of lily form growing upon wormwood and 
some other shrubs, and found along the slopes of 
the mountains near Erzeroum. Including its stalk 
it is from nine to twelve inches long, and in colour 
and appearance resembles rich crimson velvet. 
Another of these rare plants has a carrot-shaped 
root about two feet in length. Its leaves are 
graceful, grassy filaments, underneath which are its 
flowers, of which each plant bears ten or twelve. 
In appearance they resemble white-heart cherries, 
growing together on grape-like bunches about ten 
inches long. Amongst these rare and lovely 
flowers there is also a large variety of the iris, of 
a brilliant flaming yellow colour. The general 
flora of the country seems also to be paradisiacal, 
for it was described to me by a lady of the 
American Mission well up in botany, as unsur- 
passed in its variety of forms and colours. The 
Pir6-Oton {anthema rosea) grows abundantly on 
the plains of Erzeroum and elsewhere in Armenia. 
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It is gathered, dried, and pulverized, and used 
with triumphant success against the venomous 
fleas which in summer swarm in the region and 
convert it then into anything but a paradise. 

As Erzeroum is the central customs entrepot 
between the Persian frontier and Trebizond, all 
the Persian caravans are compelled to halt there 
in order that their burdens of merchandise may 
be checked and the transit dues collected. The 
building specially constructed for this purpose 
was about fifty yards from my quarters. This 
made our street the scene of many novel and 
interesting sights at certain hours of the day. 

The caravans arrived either early in the morn- 
ing or an hour or two before sunset. Some came 
from Trebizond and others from Tabreez. They 
always, however, started off soon after sunrise. 

On their arrival the loaded camels were driven 
through the narrow entrance into the dep6t, and 
shortly afterwards came out of it disburdened, 
when they were led off by their respective drivers 
to the different khans they respectively patronized. 
And they came and went to the music of the bells 
slung under their long necks. The sounds thereof 
were like unto that of cow-bells, but louder and 
lower in tone. 
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Some of the bells were made of brass or bell- 
metal, others of copper, and a number of sheet 
iron. In thickness they were about the eighth 
of an inch, and varied from ten to twelve inches 
in length, with a diameter at the mouth of 
from five to seven inches. Generally they were 
plain, but many of the bell-metal material were 
prettily ornamented in repousse with flowers, 
crossed lines, or rude Eastern devices. 

This difference in materials, sizes, and thick- 
ness caused the music made by a band of them 
only harmonious when heard from a distance. 
Alexander Selkirk longed in his loneliness for the 
sound, as we are told, of the “ church-going bell,” 
and so often had the dreariness of our ride been 
enlivened by the sounds of those of an approach- 
ing caravan, or when heard at our quarters on 
awakening in the morning. 

There was also a hay and straw and wood 
market held in our street just outside of this 
customs dep6t. Its patrons were the people from 
adjacent villages, who assembled here with theif 
little ox sleigh loads of these staple articles. 
Some of them came from six to ten miles to 
convert their produce into cash. Upon inquiry 
amongst them I found that the proceeds of their 
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sales of fodder per load was only from eighteen- 
pence to two shillings. Those who brought wood 
returned home much richer, for fuel of that kind is 
the most expensive household requisite in Erze- 
roum, owing to the fewness and distance from 
it of forests. The majority of the people conse- 
quently use dried cow dung as a substitute. This 
makes a mouldering fire like peat, but not so 
bright, and emits, as will be imagined, a disagree- 
able odour. It is used in the baths at Erzeroum, 
of which there are eighteen, but renders them 
something even more disagreeable than what we 
call stuffy. 

The wood used for fuel is small, and rarely ex- 
ceeding three or four inches in diameter. It is 
cut up by men, known locally as ax-men, into 
pieces eighteen to twenty inches long, and is sold 
by weight, a kintal (i761bs.) fetching forty to 
fifty piastres, or from seven to nine shillings. The 
wood is hard and throws out a good heat generally, 
but burns rather rapidly when used in stoves. 

' In view of this scarcity of fuel it is singular 
that no efforts have been made to utilize the 
deposits of coal known to exist in the region. 
An attempt was made to open up a seam, which 
crops out fifteen miles from Erzeroum, but it failed. 
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chiefly on account of the want of mining skill on 
the part of those engaged in it. From its descrip- 
tion and the geology of the country I concluded 
that it must be a superior kind of lignite. As 
coal also occurs in abundance round Erzingian, the 
Commandant there, a brother-in-law, by the way, 
of the Sultan, had been engaged, as I learned, 
in trying to find out some simple plan by which 
the native stoves and fireplaces could be adapted 
to its use. To us accustomed to the use of coal 
all this seems rather amusing, but let it be remem- 
bered we are describing things as they exist away 
back, as it were, in the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Although now geographically in Armenia, and 
also ethnographically, we were obliged by the 
administrative dictum of the Ottoman authorities 
to consider ourselves as being in Koordistan. 
But where were the Koords ? Here and there on 
the way hither and in the town itself men had 
been pointed out to us as belonging to that race, 
but who, from their dress and general appearance, 
could not otherwise have been distinguished from 
the rest of the population. 

Our curiosity in this respect was at length 
gratified by the arrival one afternoon of a band 
of a hundred and fifty odd Koords, fresh from their 
native mountains, on their way to Constantinople, 
whither they had been summoned by the Sultan — 
thirteen of whom were chiefs of various Koordish 
tribes and a Sheikh, the remainder being followers. 
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Their visit to the capital was primarily in conse- 
quence of the decision of his Majesty to organize 
them into cavalry regiments, to be used, in case 
of war with Russia, to fight the Cossacks. 

The horses they rode were high-spirited and 
evidently well-bred, and noted, as we were 
informed, for their great endurance. Their pre- 
vailing colours were light and dark grey, and their 
saddles were gaily decorated with a variety of 
caparisons, hangyjg down almost to the ground. 

The Chiefs and Sheikh and others of the band 
were clad in long, flowing, and brightly coloured 
garments usually worn by Koords. Their turbans 
were dark coloured and very voluminous. Like 
their garments their hair was worn in long flowing 
locks, and their moustaches were most imposing 
from their size. 

Their whole aspect was insolent and aggressive 
as well as truculent. This was rendered more 
emphatic by the number and variety of weapons 
with which they were armed. These included 
knives, yataghans, swords, and long and short 
guns and pistols. Some of them carried spears 
about 12ft long with a round bundle at the top 
about as large as a good sized football, which was 
decorated with various coloured streamers. 
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During their stay at Erzeroum they were on 
their best behaviour, but this was more than I had 
expected from the impression made on me by 
their ferocious appearance and general charac- 
teristics. I could not look on them without 
recalling their cruel treatment of the defenceless 
Christians, and, often, even of their Mahommedan 
neighbours. It was some relief to know that at 
last the Imperial authorities had taken them in 
hand in order to stop their dej^edations in these 
respects. 

How to reduce these Koords to order and to 
bring them properly under his control is one of 
the most serious problems which the Sultan has 
to solve in his efforts to introduce reforms into 
Koordistan. 

In the first place we may regard its whole 
region as being now in a similar social and 
political condition to that in which the Highlands 
of Scotland were two or three centuries ago. Its 
wild tribes have no idea of either law or order. 
In their feudal system of government, and in their 
aristocratic bearing, they resemble the Bosnian 
Mussulmans, who, as they could not be kept in ord^ 
by the Turks, were transferred to the control of 
the Austrians, at the Berlin Conference in 1878. 
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Then the great body of the Koords are 
nomadic, wandering from one pasture to another 
according to the seasons of the year. In summer 
they graze their flocks on high mountain ranges, 
from which they drive them to the lower valleys 
and plains as the season advances. 

From time immemorial they have preyed upon 
the peaceful and industrious villagers and peasants 
of Armenia. Since their conquest of the country 
the Turks, either through inability or from policy, 
have never protected their Christian subjects, as 
they ought to have done, from the ravages of 
these barbarians. As a consequence thousands 
of Armenians have emigrated to Russia to the 
enrichment of her population. 

While the Christians of Van, Moush, and Bitlis 
have been well under Turkish protection, the 
villages scattered round them over an area of a 
few miles have been gutted by the Koords, and 
many of their well-to-do families have consequently 
been reduced to beggary. And this state of things 
exists to-day, to a sad extent, in this region. 

Some of the predecessors of the Sultan were, 
in a measure, successful in suppressing several of 
the more troublesome and rebellious of these 
Koordish chiefs, but none of them were able 
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effectually to restrain the hordes which from time 
to time crossed the Persian frontier, and who, after 
their predatory raids on Turkish territory, re- 
crossed it again with their plunder. 

These brigands, originally Koords, now include 
amongst them a large number of Lazes and Tcher- 
kesses who emigrated from their country when it 
was annexed to Russia in 1878. In character 
these men are but little behind the former in their 
barbarity and ferociousness. To these hordes 
must be chiefly referred the outrages inflicted 
upon them of which the Armenians in the dis- 
tricts mentioned so loudly complain. 

Hitherto these robbers have often been treated 
by the Turkish authorities with great severity 
in order to check their inhuman propensities. 
Although some of them, when caught, have been 
impaled and others roasted alive, they have until 
recently continued their depredations almost un- 
checked. Since my visit to Armenia, however, 
the Turkish Government having increased their 
military forces on the border, have taken them so 
seriously in hand as to have arrested these depre- 
dations to spme extent. 

The plan adopted by the Sultan to bring the 
Koords in his own territory under control, as 
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already stated, is to organize them into caiiraliy 
regiments under the command of officers of the 
regular army, who would be held responsible for 
their conduct towards their Christian fellow 
subjects. 

Possibly this scheme may succeed, so far as its 
primary object is concerned, for these wild tribes 
may be made more valuable by discipline in 
the event of a future war with Russia than 
> they were during the last one, when used by 
Mouchtar Pasha as irregular cavalry. In every 
instance in which he brought them into action 
with the enemy they behaved very badly. In- 
stead of charging the Cossacks when ordered, 
their front ranks continuously took up a position 
in the rear of their comrades until the whole mass 
fell back out of range. They then turned so 
ferociously upon the defenceless Armenians that 
scarcely one of their villages escaped them. 
Not content with plundering them, they violated 
every Armenian girl upon whom they could lay 
th^' bands. They also murdered in cold blood 
978 soldiers of the Russian garrison at Bayazid 
after they had been disarmed and before the 
Turkish officers could check them4 

But this well-meant effort on the pai't of H.M. 

L 
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the Sultan can only, in view of past experience, 
rbe: regarded in the light of an experiment, which, 
ai Sir James Ferguson stated in reply to questions 
in Parliament relative to the organization of the 
Koords, “ must be watched with interest.” When, 
ihbwever, it is remembered that the Armenians are 
.being left entirely unarmed, no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that they regarded with fear and 
'trembling this method of reforming one of the 
evils from, which they and their ancestors have so • 
terribly suffered. When one of these regiments of 
; Koords was organized at Erzingian a year ago a 
ntimber of them were reported to me as having 
,gone through the bazaar, and drawing their hands 
.significantly , across their throats, advised the 
• Christians to secure places in their cemetery, for 
■ hitherto what they had done to them was on their 
.own authority, but now acting under that of the 
. Sultan, they would finish them. Although this may 
I'have been mere bravado, it illustrates the terrorism 
'.eiercised by these tribes over the Armenians, 
.and warrants the desponding views which the 
Hatter entertain of their being taken into the 
; favour of the Government. . . 

The remedy, which this Sultan seems to have 
.hdopted for this evil will, if successful, be slow in 
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its operation, for it may take a generation of 
military training and civil control to change the 
predatory and lawless habits of these uncivilized 
mountaineers, but there are reasons for hoping 
that this end may be attained sooner than,, is 
expected. For example, as a race they have high 
capabilities, as has been manifested by many of 
them when fully brought under the influence of 
civilized life. We have one remarkable illustration 
of this in the enlightened and able Minister for 
Foreign Affairs now at the Porte, who is himself a 
Koord. 

There is also another ground of hope that the 
measures being taken by the Sultan to reduce the 
Koords to order may be the proper step in thi§ 
direction. They seem to be founded on the 
principle suggested by Idris, the Turkish historian, 
who counselled that all attempts to bring- the 
Koords under law and order should be based 
upon the recognition of their tribal and hereditary 
rights and prejudices, and on the great respect 
they have for their chieftains. In this way only 
did he deem it possible to soften their hostility 
and eventually reduce thepr to order, ^ 

Jh^ shops and bazaars, of Erzeroum gave on^ 
an interesting , vi^ of . the , economic condition of 
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the Vfliayet. The very staple character and 
limited variety of the goods exposed for sale in 
them showed how little demand existed amongst 
the people for anything beyond the barest and 
simplest necessaries of life. The stocks of the 
former and the stalls of the latter often reminded 
me in this respect either of a suburban oil shop, 
or a Welsh village drapery establishment. The 
simple habits of the people and their traditional 
modes of life could not in a country so rich in its 
resources account for this apparent poverty- 
stricken condition of its population. It must 
rather be referred to the existing system of the 
Turkish administration of its affairs, which not 
only does nothing itself towards developing its 
resources, but seems rather inclined to discourage 
even private enterprise. It is, in fact, conducted 
as if the existing authorities feared that the 
community, w'axing fat like Jeshurun, might 
eventually kick against them. 

A feeling of marked uneasiness seemed also to 
prevail throughout the Villayet, and which we 
were told had since the riots of June, 1890, 
become so intensified as practically to^ paralyze 
trade. Such was the want of confidence in the 
stability of affairs since then that many of the 
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leading merchants had resolved to wind up their 
affairs, even at a great sacrifice, and leave the 
place. 

Then others, owing to the same feeling, en- 
couraged by friends who had emigrated to 
Armenia, were inclined to follow their example. 
The people of several village communes, worn 
out by their sufferings under the existing rSgime, 
and hopeless of any improvement, were also 
anxious to leave the country, while the Turkish 
Government, not unnaturally being opposed to 
such a wholesale exodus of its taxpayers, refused 
them passports, without which they could not 
carry out their intentions, but did nothing towards 
removing the evils which gave rise to this 
movement. It would be impossible within our 
limits to do more than glance at the chief causes 
of these sufferings. 

Amongst them is the fact, well-known to all 
acquainted with the administration of Turkish 
law, that there is a difference in status before it 
between the Moslem and Christian. In theory it 
regards the testimony of all persons as equal, but 
in practice but little weight is attached by the 
Cadi in Court to Christian evidence. When it is 
opposed to Moslem testimony it is disregarded. 
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The Turkish explanation of this is that a Christian 
witness may swear to a lie in his own or neigh- 
bour’s interest, and go to his priest and be 
pardoned. But the perjury is not always from that 
section of the community ; for there are so many 
instances of false swearing in Turkish Courts of 
Justice that one is almost forced to believe it is 
the hile and not the exception. In fact, at their 
doors men are found ready to swear anything for 
a bechilik, or tenpence. A case in point came 
under my own notice in the Medjiliss at Da- 
mascus when I was there. A young man, suing 
another for a debt, complained to the Cadi that 
two of the defendant’s witnesses were suborned. 
In reply, he was plainly asked by him why he had 
not likewise hired some from among the witnesses 
to be had at the door to testify on his side ? 

Owing to this corrupt manner of administering 
the law, a number of cases occurred in Armenia 
in which, to my certain knowledge, the aggrieved 
Christian was punished and the Moslem aggressor 
escaped. Amongst these was the following : — 

, During an Armenian wedding procession, a band . 
of, young Turks, in an attempt to carry off the : 
bride, were repulsed by her friends. In the ' 
fight, two of the assailants were killed and four of > 
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the assailed. In place of punishing the former, i 
the authorities arrested sixty men belonging tc 
the two Armenian villages to which the wedding , 
party belonged, on the charge of killing the two 
Turks, and eighteen of the poor fellows were 
subsequently sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment. 

Another source of suffering in this region is the 
immunity with which the Moslem Beys, or squires, 
as we would call them, tyrannize over and rob 
their Armenian and often their Moslem neigh- 
bours. Such cases are of common occurrence, 
and in certain districts the persons and property 
of Christians are practically at the mercy of these 
petty lords and feudal chiefs. 

Some years ago a number of the worst of these • 
tyrants were sent by Imperial orders to Constanti- 
nople, with the intention of banishing them to, 
Albania. Some of their many friends at Stamboul, ^ 
however, persuaded the Government that their; 
presence in Armenia was needed, in order to keep' 
the Christians there from rising against the 
Government. They were, therefore, all sent backl 
to be more oppressive than ever. 

The action of the authorities at Erzeroum, after' 
the riot there in June, 1890, may largely be 
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referred to this unjust policy. A mob of rioters 
paraded the streets on that occasion, killing 
and wounding a number of inoffensive Armenians,, 
and pillaging a number of their shops and private 
houses. The Pasha, it is true, was rightly blamed 
for allowing this to happen, and recalled in con- 
sequence, by the Imperial Authorities, but no efforts 
were made to punish those guilty of these outrages. 
On the other hand, several of the Armenian 
sufferers by this riot were arrested and detained 
in prison on mere trivial suspicions, and others^ 
likewise, without a single accusation being pre- 
ferred against them. 

The Moslem rioters paraded the streets with 
such cries as “ The gates of heaven are open to 
us 1 Let us kill them all ! ” After stoning the 
American Mission House and the British Con- 
sulate, nearly opposite to it in the same street, the 
mob attacked the house of an Armenian trader, 
two doors above the latter. They then seized and 
l^at him, and subsequently he was arrested on the 
cdiarge of having fired a revolver at them. The 
late Clifford Lloyd, our Consul-General, who had 
witnessed the attack on this house from the 
balcony of the Consulate, having informed the 
Vali that no shot had been fired from it, the man 
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was released. He had, however, to flee to Russia 
for safety from the storm of Moslem fanaticism 
roused by the loss of its victim through the inter- 
ference of a Ghaiour official ! 

The circumstances which led to the riot and 
subsequent bloodshed are also in point here. 
From a trustworthy source I learned that a meet- 
ing was held by the Armenians in their church, 
when two forms of petition to the Sultan sub- 
mitted to it were discussed. One of these, after 
declaring their loyalty, complained only of the 
sacrilegious outrage to their church by its being 
searched by Moslem soldiers for arms. 

The other resolution, also declaring loyalty to 
the Sovereign, called his attention to the conduct 
of certain officials towards the Armenians, and 
pointed out in detail their consequent sufferings, 
and praying his Majesty to relieve them. 

Those who supported the first proposition did 
so by asserting that special complaints like those 
contained in the second proposal would only bring 
down on the assailants the vengeance of these 
officials, and would thus add to the evils of which 
it complained instead of relieving them. 

“ When the Sultan," they affirmed, " gets your 
petition, he will send it to the Vali, and ask him 
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all about the matters to which it refers, and alsd 
about the people who make the complaints. The 
reply sent back would be that the allegktions it ' 
contained were all false, and that the people who 
made them were seditious, and ought to be 
punished I ” 

The discussion on these two propositions was 
continued for two days. On the afternoon of the 
second day the soldiers came and turned the 
assembled Armenians out of the church. Those 
of them with whom I have conversed on the subject 
clear the Turkish officers from what subsequently 
took place in the churchyard, where two Armenians 
were killed by the soldiers. This they attributed 
either to disobedience of orders or to malice on 
the part of some of the latter. One soldier was 
killed, but they alleged that it was not by the 
Armenians, who were all unarmed, but by one of 
the police, who had quarrelled with him, and who 
fired at him from behind the troops. That was 
my quondam friend of the secret police, named 
Murad, to whom I was indebted for my siege 
at the Mission House — until the Pasha raised it. 
He was a renegade Armenian — a class in Turkey 
whose treatment of their former Christian brethren 
brings unmerited discredit on the Osmanli Turks, 
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who are of a different and feiett^r spirit, and have 
always manifested it since their conquest of the 
country. 

No adequate redress was obtained from the 
authorities at Erzeroum by the pillaged Armenians^ 
in this riot, although charges against the pillagers 
were proved before the Courts and sustained by 
Moslem evidence. 

The following incident, further illustrating this 
bitter hostility to the Christians, will seem to our 
readers almost incredible, yet, nevertheless, it is 
true. 

A number of Armenians belonging to a village 
in Bitlis, were arrested during our stay at Erze- 
roum on the charge of having killed several 
Koords while defending themselves from an attack 
made upon them by a band of these lawless 
mountaineers during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877 ! 

The end of the whole matter is that an honest 
and just administration of existing Turkish law is 
a thing almost unknown throughout the Empire. 
Take, for example, the Nizam Courts, established 
in 1856, after the Treaty of Paris. These are 
supposed to administer the Destour law, based on 
the Code Napoldon, and have jurisdiction over 
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imminal as well as civil matters. It is composed 
of a Moslem Judge, aided by four Assessors, two 
of whom are Mussulmans and two Christians — 
eidier Greek or Armenian. The latter, under the 
existing state of things, virtually occupy their 
seats only as a matter of form, for it would be 
useless, even if they dared, to dissent from the 
opinion of the Moslem majority. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

After careful inquiry, I found the courts 
referred to in our last chapter to be as venial 
and corrupt as they were represented to be ten * 
years ago by Sir C. W. Wilson, then our Consul- 
General for Asia Minor. The same most shame- 
less and open bribery and corruption are still 
rampant in them. Judgment either in criminal or 
civil cases is given in favour of the suitor who 
pays the most and pays it judiciously. And now 
for a few proofs ! 

During my stay at Erzeroum I learned that there 
and in adjacent villages the assertion of personal 
rights and immunity or escape from deserved im- 
prisonment was merely a matter of money. 
Robbers when arrested secured protection by 
sharing their ill-gotten gains with members of 
t^e court, and sometimes, as I had found to be the 
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case in Syria, with Moslem and Christian members 
alike. 

Amongst many illustrative cases of this was the 
following, and strange to say brought to me by a 
Koord, who by his dress and general appearance 
would not by a stranger have been taken for one. 
He had come from a village near Bayazid after a 
certain Hussein Agha in order to bring him to 
justice for the murder of his two brothers. The 
.S^ry. he told me of this man rivalled in the 
(fttpcities it comprised the history of the notorious 
^ll^ppssa Bey. 

.f,, Hussein, it seems, at one time had been Mudir 
pf Patnos, but had since found it more profitable 
ittx turn brigand and rob Koordish and Armenian 
.yjllagers alike of their cattle and grain. He had 
also in the course of these depredations carried off 
,^n Armenian woman and three girls. One of the 
latter, who escaped, reported that he had dis- 
tributed the others as wives amongst the members 
of his band. My informant also stated that 
jHussein had committed several murders, including 
those of his two brothers. The Vafi of Van had 
arrested and imprisoned him, but he had opened 
gaol doors with golden keys, and .fled tp 
^r^erotup. My visitor, however, had. failed in. his 
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attempt to punish him, for the Erzeroum court 
acquitted Hussein Agha through his bribery of 
the officials, which he alleged had cost him six 
hundred Turkish pounds. . 

When conversing further with this civilized 
Koord, and having asked him about the condition 
of affairs in the region near Bayazid, he com- 
plained about them as strongly as did the Arm.e- 
.nians. . “ The Pashas,” he said, “ who were near 
enough , to the capital and Europe were on their 
good behaviour, but those in these distant provinces 
did as they pleased, and robbed and oppressed the 
people ! He then gave me a number of instances 
illustrative of his statement, which from want of 
space I cannot repeat here. Summarily they 
were hut a repetition of the old story of Turkish 
, misgovernment ,by its officials. Waxing warm 
with the subject, to my surprise he wound up by 
declaring that there were 700 Koords in his district 
ready to i go over to the English if they would 
come and govern the country! It will thus be 
•seen, as an honest Pasha told me ten years ago, 
Chat his co-religionists suffered as much from the 
misgovernment of the country as did the Chris- 
.tians, and perhaps more, for they had no one to 
.speak for them, and at the same time expressed 
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the hope that the British Government in the 
reforms it insisted upon under the Cyprus con- 
vention would not forget them. 

While referring to this Koordish district I may 
mention the following outrage committed in one 
of its villages. Four men of their force of mounted 
police were billetted on one of its inhabitants. 
Afraid of violence to his wife he immediately sent 
her out of the house to that of a neighbour. 
After he had feasted them on the best he had they 
asked for her, and when he refused to tell where 
she was they beat him to death. An inquest was 
held on the body by three Turkish and an 
Austrian military doctor. The latter declared 
that he had died in consequence of the beating he 
had received, but the former insisted he had died 
of some latent disease 1 The consequence was 
that the Zaptiehs got off scot free, but I am afraid 
that the Austrian doctor endangered his future 
•prospects in the Turkish service by his honest 
frankness. 

! heard of another such inquest in the case of 
a Koord who had sought shelter late one night ki 
the house of an Armenian priest in a village in the 
district of Alaschgerd. He was ill when he came^ 
and died before morning. An inquest was^h<d4 
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next day by Turkish military doctors, who declared 
he had been poisoned by the priest, although, as I 
learned on good authority, no traces of poison had 
been found. His host, on this verdict, was sent 
to prison, where he no doubt still remains, either 
the victim of medical ignorance, or more likely 
that of Moslem prejudice against his race. 

The Imperial taxes in Turkey, moderate in them- 
selves, are not only unequally distributed, but are 
often most cruelly collected. Here, for example, 
is an instance of how Ismail Bey, Kaimakam of 
Knus, on a recent occasion collected the Christian 
military exemption tax from a certain village in his 
district. Two months before it was legally due he 
not only insisted upon its payment, but demanded 
double the amount, that is, four instead of two 
medjidies per head of its adult population. Those 
of them who were able to do so paid, but under 
protest ; the others, who were unprepared to meet 
the demand, were taken by Ismail’s orders into the 
stables of the house where he had put up and beaten 
by the soldiers he had with him. After the poor 
fellows had been thus tortured, to the satisfaction 
of their tormentors, they were smeared over with 
cow-dung. Ismail then turned round upon those 
who had already paid and threatened that if they 
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did not pay again they would be made to suffer as 
their neighbours had. And for such treatment 
there is no redress under the existing state of 
things, for if they had dared to complain to the 
higher authorities of their treatment, they would 
in all likelihood have been further punished for 
abusing their Kaimakam. 

A more equitable adjustment and collection of 
the tax on land and its products — to the necessity 
of which Lord Salisbury called attention in the 
despatch to which reference is made further on — is 
assuredly nowhere more imperative throughout the 
Turkish Empire than in Koordistan. The people, 
Christians and Mahommedans alike, suffer grie- 
vously from the extortions of the tax-farmers, or 
the men, often Christian bankers, who pay a lump 
sum for the taxes of a district and undertake their 
collection. I have come across instances of the 
cruel and oppressive manner in which these 
“ publicans and sinners ” do so in Syria, Epirus, 
and elsewhere in the outlying provinces of Turkey 
before I visited Koordistan. As an illustration, I 
give the following incident which occurred only 
last y€ar in the Knus district. The law provides 
that gardens attached to houses are not taxed, 
below a certain area, nor when their produce is for 
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<Jomestic use. In a certain village in this district 
there were only eight gardens which could thus be 
legally taxed. The tax-farmer levied upon themi 
;^Ti 5, or three times the legal amount of assess- 
ment. Not being able to levy upon a number * of 
smaller ones, which, on account of their size, were 
free, he lumped them together and forced their 
owners to pay him double the amount the total 
produce was worth, and more still. In an adjacent 
village a man owned a taxable garden, the produce 
of which was worth only £T 2 , the amount of the 
legal tax upon it. Although a hail-storm had 
destroyed it, the tax-farmer demanded £1^6 from 
its owner. ■ i 

Now, when the headman of a village files a pro-' 
test against an exorbitant tax levy in the Court of 
the .Kaza, or Medjiliss, it is bound to arbitrate, 
between the contestants. This was done in thtf 
present case, but when the members of the Court 
visited and examined the garden field referred to,' 
they told the owner that it ought to have beeti^ 
taxed £T lo, but that, as an act of mercy to him,* 
they^would confirm the lower sum levied on it 
the tajc4wmer ! 

J. Such iniquities are explained by the fact that* 
these Courts of Kazas are composed of Turks and^ 
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Christians who take office in them for the sake of 
what they can make out of the suitors. As a rule, 
they therefore side with him who pays the highest 
bribe, which they divide amongst them. 

In all fairness to the Pashas charged with the 
government of these outlying provinces, it must 
be said that this Court, and the Kaimakams or 
governors of Sanjaks, are their greatest hindrances 
to that honest administration which the great 
majority of them are well known sincerely to desire. 

These Court and Kaimakam officials are ap< 
pointed at Constantinople, and have powerful 
friends there, who are well paid by them, not only 
to secure their appointments, but also to enable 
them to keep them, however their conduct may be 
complained of. The Valis consequently find 
great difficulty in dealing with them when they 
misbehaves. Some of them, like Ali Bey of 
Trebizond, as I learned he did, have had the 
courage summarily to dismiss these officials when 
they either misbehaved themselves, by failing to 
carry out his orders, or tried to evade them in 
their own interests. Such a course is, however, 
rather hazardous, for it may end, through the 
influence of these rascals with others equally bad 
at headquarters, in the recall of the Vali himself. 
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It is, therefore, evident from what has been 
said on the subject of the condition of Koordistan, 
and, if space permitted, might be continued, 
that a very great deal yet remains to be done 
before its people can be rendered happy and 
prosperous. In dealing with it all due allowance 
must be made for the difficulties which beset the 
introduction of the reforms which we have con- 
tinued to urge on the Ottoman authorities as abso- 
lutely necessary for this purpose. 

We must remember that those reforms which 
have resulted in such blessings to the present 
generation of Britons took nearly three centuries 
to accomplish, and, if we are to believe some of 
our politicians, have not yet been satisfactorily 
carried out in our sister island. 

In a certain modified sense, it is, therefore, 
unreasonable to expect that the ancient habits 
and customs of a country like Turkey, with its 
mixed population and religions and race preju- 
dices, can be so speedily altered as to meet our 
Western ideas. Without permitting it to abate 
one jot of our demands, or relaxing in any measure 
the friendly pressure we have brought to bear 
upon her to reform her ways, some allowance 
should, as a matter of fair-play, be made for her 
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. 4elay in not yielding to it as promptly as the 
, case demands. Nothing can be gained, therefore, 
/by that abuse of everything Turkish which marks 

■ the agitation Carried on by Armenian associations 
’ and writers. They retard rather than accelerate 

the reforms which, doubtless, they sincerely desire 

■ to see carried out. They are, in fact, foolishly 
. throwing stones into the pond while trying to 
. catch fish in it. 

As an illustration of the mischief thus done I 
• may mention here that during my stay at Con- 
stantinople, on my return from Armenia, a paper 
was put in my hands by a high Turkish official 
calling my attention to its bitter tone towards his 
Government, and to its most unjustifiable and 
unwarranted imputations upon his Imperial 
master. That paper was the Haasden, published 
in French in London. 

One of the articles was a letter from its special 
correspondent at Erzeroum, headed “ L’ Alliance 
Kurdo-Turc.” The writer, though so far distant 
from the capital, and, therefore, cut off from 
both actual and accurate sources of information, 
makes the following reckless statement : — 

: “As the result of several secret Councils held 
at Yildiz Kiosk the merciless extermination of 
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the Armenian element has been decided. The 
Sultan is, as the result, more decided than ever 
on the destruction of the Armenians in our 
provinces.” 

Similar sentiments have been expressed in 
other papers, written by Armenians in Europe, 
equally absurd, and as mischievous as they are 
baseless. The editor of this paper, in an ably- 
written pamphlet, so far as it sets forth the evils 
caused by the existing maladministration in 
Armenia, allows himself to be carried away by his 
prejudices against the Turks in the following 
passage 

“ Thinking that the fulfilment of the engage- 
ments contracted at Berlin would be tantamount 
to creating an independent Armenia, they organized 
a system of persecution and extermination with a 
view to eradicate once for all the Armenians and 
the Armenian question. Hence,” he adds, by 
way of illustration, “ political assassinations by 
the local functionaries, numerous arrests of 
Armenians and their imprisonment for indefinite 
periods without trial.” 

We have already referred to some of the causes 
of these arrests, and traced them to the indefen- 
sible and irritating manner in which such writers 
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as the editor in question carry on the agitation to 
which they have devoted themselves. One section 
of them also aim at rousing their unarmed 
countrymen to rebellion. While strongly object- 
ing to being absorbed by Russia, they thus play 
into the hands of a power only waiting for such 
a similar opportunity here to occupy the country as 
she created for herself by her intrigues in Bulgaria 
in 1876, If these writers and agitators would 
confine themselves within the lines of the 6ist 
article of the Berlin treaty they might accomplish 
something satisfactory for their oppressed and ill- 
governed compatriots. When, however, they go 
beyond them, as they have done, and abuse the 
Turks and preach revolution to the Sultan’s 
subjects they most seriously embarrass the efforts 
which our own Government is making for the 
attainment of the objects after which we presume 
they are striving. 

It is important also to notice here that the 
plans of these writers, as may be inferred from 
the quotations from them we have given, are, in 
great measure, based on the imputation, either 
implied or stated, that the treatment of the 
Armenians complained of is in consequence of 
their Christianity. Now the Christian is not 
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hated by the Moslems for believing in Christ, for 
in their religious law there is nothing derogatory 
to Him. On the contrary, in the penal code to 
blaspheme the name of Jesus is declared worthy 
of death. Such a form of profanity is, in fact, 
never heard from a Moslem. 

The opprobrious terms “ Ghiaour,” “ Christian 
dogs,” etc., are, it is true, freely bestowed upon all 
Christian sects but Protestants, because of their 
openly declared enmity to Mahomet, but more so 
on account of their worshipping pictures and 
images, or their use of them in their churches, 
and for believing that the bread used in the Lord’s 
Supper is changed into God, and that the eating 
of it brings salvation. 

It is in view chiefly of these things, so abhorred 
by Moslems, and which unfortunately are regarded 
by them as essentials of Christianity, that they 
look with aversion upon that corrupt form of it 
which so extensively prevails in the East. 

In 1828, when the Armenian Patriarch, becom- 
ing alarmed at the progress of the Papal Missions 
amongst the members of his flock, so easily per- 
suaded the Turkish Government that another 
revolution, like the Greek, lay hidden under this 
Papal organization, the Papal converts, about 
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10,000 in number, were given over to his power 
and banished by him into the interior. 

The Jesuit Missionaries, whose teaching is 
based on intolerance, put in a plea for toleration. 
It was referred to the Sheik-ul-Islam, who, as 
Chief of the Mahommedan faith, in his brief 
“ Fetva,” or formal answer, gave his decision 
substantially as follows : — 

“ All Christians are viewed by Mussulman law 
without regard to their sects or differences, and, 
therefore, all Christians are entitled to the same 
protection, and no one sect can be persecuted by 
another with any sanction of law.” 

When Armenian agitators in Europe therefore 
abuse the Turks, charging them with the persecu- 
tion of Christians, it is well for us to remember 
the above facts, and so prevent ourselves from 
being carried away by their misrepresentations. 

It is also well for them not to forget the union 
of the hierarchy of their Church with that of the 
Greeks in 1831 to secure the expulsion of the 
American Protestant missionaries from Turkey. 
Let them also recall the virulent opposition of the 
Armenian hierarchy to the Evangelical movement 
amongst their people mainly brought about by 
these missionaries. When it spread, not only 
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in the Turkish capital, but elsewhere in the 
Empire, they hurled their great anathema at its 
advocates. This was pronounced with all eccle- 
siastical solemnity in the Patriarchal Church at 
Constantinople, and afterwards by the Armenian 
Bishops in their respective dioceses. On January 
1 2th, 1846, about thirty of the best known advo- 
cates in favour of the movement were selected for 
this highest and most solemn ecclesiastical oppro- 
brium, and denounced by name. Had this merely 
affected their spiritual position but little notice 
would have been taken of it by them. But it bore 
severely on their temporal and social interests and 
relations. It was, in fact, a persecution on men 
who followed the dictates of their consciences. 

They were cast out of their trades unions or 
guilds, and as a consequence lost their permits 
to earn a living by prosecuting their industrie.s. 
All debtors were released from their obligations 
to them. Creditors were required to enforce the 
immediate settlements of their claims against 
the anathematized. No further business was to 
be transacted with them, nor were their saluta- 
tions in the streets to be returned. Not only 
were they driven from their homes and shops into 
.tbe streets under this ecclesiastical censure, but 
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•many, as a consequence, were thrown into prison, 
and otherwise subjected to severe sufferings. In 
fact, during the whole of 1846 and 1847 persecu- 
tion gave these friends of truth and progress but 
little rest. Dr. Hamlin, one of the pioneer 
American missionaries, gives us in his interesting 
book “Among the Turks,” the following illustra- 
tion of the effects of this persecution at the period 
named. 

“ Word came from Adabazar that the anathema 
had swept everything before it there. A few who 
refused to yield to the requirements of the clergy, 
and to curse the Evangelical party, and demand 
its extinction, had been compelled to flee to the 
Turkish quarter to escape the mob. Three of 
their houses had been nearly destroyed, that is, 
the walls of sun-dried bricks had been well driven 
in. The mob getting some sticks of timber used 
them as battering-rams, soon breached such walls, 
and everything was destroyed within. 

The fourth house was a singularly solid thing, 
which put an unlooked-for end to their sport, for 
it was the last house in the Armenian part of the 
city, and then came the Turkish.” 

Dr. Hamlin further tells us that while the roar- 
ing mob was delayed by the solidity of this house. 
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built of timber dowelled together, the Turkish 
women, with their shrill and piercing voices, cried 
out from their verandahs — 

“ See what the Ghiaours are doing to the Prots 
because they don’t worship pictures ! Well! we 
don’t worship pictures ! Next they’ll be after us I 
Come, let every woman take a bean pole, and 
drive them away I ” 

This cry was echoed from street to street with 
incredible swiftness, and hundreds of screaming,, 
yashmacked women, armed with long sticks, 
gallantly bore down on the mob, and “ dispersed 
it like fog before the wind I ” 

Then their lords, armed with yatagans and 
pistols, put in an appearance, and soon not an 
Armenian head was to be seen, so swiftly had the; 
tables been turned upon these cruel Christian' 
persecutors by the gallant old Turks. > 

Dr. Hamlin further describes as follows the' 
result of his mission to Adabazar on this occasion,' 
in order to ascertain the state of things there, pro-; 
vide for any absolute want of the persecuted, and 
to report. 

He ^ved there in the dusk of the evening so 
as to escape notice, and took up his quarters at 
the khan frequented by the villagers of the fertile 
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plain of Sangarius, upon which Adabazar is built. 
Hore they brought their produce! and made their 
exchanges. The khan was mainly Built for this 
purpose, and was at the time owned by Hassan 
Agha. He states that he “ found the refugees in 
these rooms ; their goods, whatever they had, 
destroyed, and their permits taken from, them.” 
They were in fact outlaws. Hassan was a rough 
but kind-hearted Turk of genuine Mussulman 
piety. From his utter abhorrence of idolatry, 
into which he supposed all Christianity had fallen, 
he heartily despised it, and blessed God and the 
prophet that he was enlightened in the true way. 
Finding to his astonishment that these Christians 
were being persecuted for rejecting idolatry, he 
gave them refuge, and for some weeks supplied, 
their wants, never expecting or wishing a piastre 
of recompense. Being of the dominant race, he 
could defend his establishment against intrusion, 
and so long as the refugees did not venture out 
they were safe. 

Pr. Hamlin kept concealed next day, for had it 
been known that a missionary was in the city thei 
whole Armenian qucU’ter would immediately be in 
at; blaze of excitement. After, having seen certain; 
inidiyidualls .it became known that he was there,i 
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and it was feared that a general rising of the 
Armenians would take place next morning. He 
was, therefore, advised to hasten his departure. 

Hassan knew it all,” the Doctor writes, ” and 
had engaged horses for three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. ... I slept a little past the time, dressed 
hastily, and opened the window. The stars were 
but little dimmed by the coming light of day ; 
but in the street below there was a low and alarm- 
ing hum of suppressed voices. . . . Already hun- 
dreds were assembled, and the occasional clink of 
steel showed they were armed with spades and 
hoes, or other implements of industry. ... I 
went below, and found Hassan himself on the 
ground. He indignantly refused to go to the 
Governor for a guard ; said he would take me 
through that crowd of Christian dogs, and not 
one of them shall bark ! ” 

“ Get your breakfast,” said he, ” if you want 
any ; the horses should have been here half-an- 
hour ago.” 

After I had drunk a cup of bitter coffee the 
horses came, and with them a retinue of six tail, ' 
swarthy^ and stalwart Zeibeks. Every man of - 
them seemed to be six feet, and they were armed - 
with a whole battery of pistols and daggers. - - ’ 
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Hassan mounted the first horse, with a formid- 
able club secured to his right hand. I mounted 
next, and then the Surijie, who was to go to Arci- 
media to bring the horses back. The Zeibeks 
were ranged three on each side. 

“ Open the gate,” shouted Hassan, and his 
“ caf^gi ” did so, disclosing a compact mass. 
Their lowering and unfriendly countenances could 
be distinguished in the dim light of coming day^ 
and their long-handled spades were evil omens in 
the gloaming. 

“ Destoor ! Destoor ! ” (stand aside) roared 
Hassan in no equivocal tones, and we slowly 
pressed out into the crowd. Our safety was 
simply in the fact that our guard were Mussul- 
mans. To attack them would be to arouse the 
whole Turkish population against that of the 
Armenians. 

The crowd cursed in Armenian, and the Zeibeks, 
although understanding not a word, answered back 
in Turkish in no measured terms. 

T^he scene was certainly unique rather than 
edifying. A Christian mob of many hundreds. 
Ipjthe midst a “ heretic,” to kill whom would that 
nioi;i>iiig be doing God service. On each side of 
him a §mall but most formidable Moslem guard. 
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Both parties cursing — the multitude the heretic, 
and the guard the multitude. 

“ Almost half way through the crowd a man 
spat close on my right,” writes Dr. Hamlin. “ It 
did not seem to me a signal, but others followed, 
and soon all were spitting innocently and ener- 
getically upon the ground. The meaning was 
plain enough — it was an expression of their con- 
tempt, and it was difficult to restrain the guard 
from striking. At length we cleared the multitude, 
and I breathed freely. I turned to Hassan and 
said — 

” ‘ You have saved my life ; may God save 
yours if in -danger.” 

” * Koozoom ’ (my lamb), he replied, ‘you don’t 
understand these dogs. They are lying in wait 
for you behind these, hedges, and I shall go with 
you to the river.' 

“ When we reached it he said to me — 

” ‘ Now you have an open plain, and your horse is 
enough for safety. I give you in God’s keeping ! ’ 
— a common but beautiful form of leave-taking.” 

Not fully comprehending the spirit in which 
Hassan had thus befriended him Dr. Hamlin 
offered him a “ backsheesh,” a reward which he 
refused, saying proudly — 

N 
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'* I am a Mussulman. I have not done this for 
money.” 

He had eaten with him as his guest, and had 
undertaken the protection of the persecuted. In 
his mind he would have ruined the merit of his 
work if he had then and there received remunera- 
tion for what he had done. However inclined the 
Turks are to receive “ backsheesh,” the duties of 
hospitality amongst them and other Orientals are 
ever regarded as most sacred, as they were in 
this case. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The reminiscences we gave in our last chapter 
of the state of things existing amongst the 
Armenians only half a century ago were not 
referred to for the purpose of diminishing our 
interest in the Armenians as a race, but in 
order to bring out one of the difficulties which 
«xist in dealing with the political aspects of 
the Armenian question. Happily ecclesiastical 
matters, as stated in a previous page, have 
improved since then, and a more tolerant spirit 
now prevails. But how was it brought about ? 

The energetic influence of Sir Stratford 
Canning, our Ambassador at the Porte at the 
period with which we are dealing, softened the 
violence of the persecution to which reference 
has been made. Still mob violence, the bastinado, 
bonds and imprisonment, and even the loss of all 
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things had to be borne for some time by those 
imbued with this new spirit of reform, and the 
records of these days show how nobly and quietly 
these persecutions were endured by them. 

For some time there was no desire to separate 
themselves from their Mother Church, and they 
cherished this feeling until she had driven them 
out of her pale. Then painful experience taught 
them at length that there was no hope of reform 
within the Church, and they were eventually forced 
to form what is now known as the “ Evangelical 
Church of the Armenians.” The Turkish law 
demanding that every one should belong to some 
ecclesiastical or other national organization, and 
as these Armenians had separated from the 
Gregorian community, a Firman was therefore 
needed to invest them with the legal rights of 
their new position. This was demanded from the 
Sultan on their behalf by Sir Stratford Canning, 
our Ambassador, and although strongly opposed 
by Papal, Gregorian, and Russian influences, was 
subsequently obtained during his absence in Eng- 
land by Lord Cowley. 

This lesson in favour of liberty of conscience 
and toleration was given by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the face of such strong opposition from 
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the sects named that it often faltered in its 
course. So far, however, as it understood the 
case, its sympathies were with the persecuted, 
while its political interests were largely bound up 
with the all-powerful persecutors. Such contests 
between the Eastern sects add very seriously to 
the embarrassments of the Turks. 

We should know something of this, for we 
have had our own difficulties in governing mixed 
populations, not only in Ireland but elsewhere in 
the Empire. Our success in India has been 
almost complete, but it has not been so in Ire- 
land. One of the difficulties with which we have 
had to contend in the sister isle has lately so 
unmistakably come to the surface that it can no 
longer be ignored. We allude, of course, to the 
recent undisguised interference of the Romish 
Hierarchy in its political affairs. 

In the Ottoman Empire this evil prevails to a 
much larger extent, although in another way than 
it does in Ireland. The administrators of its 
Government have to do, not with Christianity as 
a whole, nor with one sect of it merely, but with a 
number. The most powerful of these are bitterly 
opposed to each other, and to make “ confusion 
worse confounded” for the hardly tried Turks, 
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several of them claim to be protected by foreign 
Powers, of which Russia takes the lead, and loses 
no opportunity, when her own political interest 
demands, to show it. 

In view of the enlightened policy pursued by 
the Turkish Government in this Armenian affair 
half-a-century ago, and in other instances when 
dealing with conflicts between its Christian sub- 
jects, may we not ask what right have these 
agitators to charge it — as we have shown they 
have done — with deliberately resolving to exter- 
minate their compatriots in the fatherland on ac- 
count of their Christianity ? Their interference, 
however, to check the cruel persecutions carried 
on by the Armenian hierarchy contradicts such a 
notion. It was an act of toleration and justice by 
Moslems calculated to put to shame the in- 
stances of intolerance and injustice of Oriental 
Christianity, to which attention has been called. 

But there is another side to this picture. 
Major Creagh, who visited Armenia soon after 
the Crimean war, amongst other observations on 
the relations between the governors and the 
governed remarked as follows : — 

“ Since the Crusades the Turks have had 
reason to hate the Christians, who, whether by 
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force or intrigue, have tried to injure them. 
Animosities of centuries cannot be healed in a 
day. The Turks naturally detest and fear the 
Christians, aware that these hostile sentiments 
are reciprocated.” 

“ To so soften,” he continues, “ or take the 
sting out of this rancour would be the solution of 
the Eastern question,” adding as a reason that 
“ thus Russian intrigues would be stopped.” 

There is another aspect of this Armenian ques- 
tion in connection with the 6ist article of the 
Berlin Treaty of such importance to Turkey 
directly, and to Great Britain indirectly, as to 
claim our serious attention. 

While the threatening nature of the movements 
of Russia in Central Asia towards our Indian 
Empire are being jealously watched, but little 
attention appears to be paid to those she has 
already made and evidently contemplates in Asia 
Minor. The danger of the latter to our interests 
in the East, and particularly in connection with 
Persia, though less apparent, will, we venture to 
say, be found upon examination to be no less real 
than those we fear from the former. 

Her designs in this direction were, as its 
protocols plainly show, clearly manifested at the 
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Berlin Congress in 1878, for she then demanded 
that her frontier should be advanced from Alexan- 
drapol to a point fifty miles beyond Kars, and on 
to the Black Sea littoral so as to include BatAm. 

These protocols also show how strongly this 
demand of Russia was resisted by our pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress, but without success. 
Kars was in her hands, and the arguments in 
favour of its retention by its captor were of such 
a nature as to defy the resistance to them of 
diplomacy. It was different, however, with regard 
to BatClm, which the Turks had gallantly defended 
against all the attempts of the Muscovite army 
to capture. Rather than yield to this demand of 
Russia Lord Beacons field and the Marquis of 
Salisbury were inclined to withdraw from the 
Conference than surrender it to her, and only 
eventually consented to remain under the friendly 
pressure of one of the Powers on condition of 
its being held by its new owners as a free un- 
fortified port. 

The misgivings of our plenipotentiaries with 
respect to the ulterior designs of Russia in 
making this demand for BatCtm have since been 
fully justified. Not long after she came into 
possession of it she began constructing strong 
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fortifications in its rear, and has but recently closed 
it as a free port and fortified it. 

Although our plenipotentiaries were thus obliged 
to yield to their demands, in view of future conse- 
quences from them, they promptly took measures, 
independent of the Congress, to check any further 
encroachments of Russia in Asia Minor. Hence 
our immediate occupation of Cyprus under a con- 
vention with Turkey, in which we engaged to 
defend her Asiatic Provinces if they were assailed, 

on condition that she introduced much needed and 
* 

adequate reforms in their administration. These 
reforms were insisted upon, not only in the interest 
of the Sultan’s subjects, Moslem and Christian 
alike, but evidently also on political grounds 
affecting other of our interests, as may be inferred 
from our occupation of Cyprus. 

The course pursued by the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet in this instance was, in the former 
respect at any rate, quite in harmony with its 
procedure at the Constantinople Conference in 
1876, at which we were represented by Lord 
Salisbury. Acting under instructions, he then 
threatened the Turks that if they did not accept 
the moderate reforms recommended to them by 
it, and were attacked by a Foreign Power, we 
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could not and wpuld not in such an emergency 
defend them. 

It will be remembered that, evidently misled by 
the agitation carried on by what may be termed 
the War Septuagint of the supporters of the 
Government, or Jingoes as they were then also 
nicknamed, in favour of an armed intervention on 
their behalf, the Turks regarded this threat of 
Lord Salisbury as not having been seriously 
made. Thus, self-assured that our traditional 
policy relative to a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople and its consequences would eventually 
lead us to take the field with them against a 
common enemy, they accepted the alternative of 
war rather than adopt the reforms we had urged 
upon them under a threat of abandonment if they 
refused to do so. 

The consequences of this unfortunate decision 
were most disastrous to Turkey, for it not only 
increased her debt to the point of national 
bankruptcy, but also burdened her with a heavy 
war indemnity to Russia. She also lost through 
it a large area of valuable territory, which, in 
western Asia Minor, included such important 
sti’ategic points as seriously reduces her power 
of resistance to further encroachments in that 
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quarter, as will be gathered from the following 
facts illustrated by our map : — 

The number of routes across the old frontier 
open to an advancing Russian force were not 
many. There was, first, the coast road to Batflm. 
During the last Russo-Turkish war it was found 
so easily defensible that the Turks successfully 
resisted all attempts of the Russians to advance 
on that place by it. 

Next come the routes leading from the Russian 
town Akhalkaliki to Ardahan, These were diffi- 
cult for any but small columns, and were closed 
by the former town and Akhaltzik, and on the 
Turkish side by Ardahan. From the latter fortress 
difficult roads led to Erzeroum, vtd Olti, and also 
to Kars. 

The most important, however, of all these 
routes for a Russian advance, and which, from 
the facilities it offered, has always been used for 
that purpose, is the road from Alexandrapol to 
Erzeroum, by Kars and the Soghanli Dagh. On 
the Russian side it was closed by the former 
fortress, and on the Turkish Kars blocked the 
way. 

As Kars could easily be masked by an advanc- 
ing force, the actual resistance had to be made 
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to it at the Soghanli Dagh. This range of 
mountains, although it can be crossed at several 
points by wheeled vehicles, affords favourable 
positions for defence against an enemy from the 
north. 

The strategic conditions produced by the new 
line of frontier, which gain Ardahan, Kars, and 
Olti, with the Soghanli Dagh to Russia, are 
concisely as follows : — 

Under the old frontier the most favourable 
route for a Russian force, as stated, was from 
Alexandrapol, by Kars and the Soghanli Dagh, 
to Erzeroum. The old frontier was hardly defen- 
sible, but a hostile force coming from the north 
could have been delayed until the Soghanli Dagh 
could have been so strengthened as to have made 
it a formidable position for defence. Forcing it 
would, at any rate, have required considerable 
time, and so delayed an enemy long enough to 
prevent his appearance at Erzeroum before the 
short season in this highland region for active 
operations had come to a close. But how stands 
the case now ? 

Bathm, although now in the hands of the 
Russians, would probably not be used in case of 
hostilities as a base for a serious advance into the 
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interior, as the route up the Tchourdlk River by 
Artwin is a very difficult one, and unfitted for the 
movement of any large body of troops. As the 
Black Sea terminus of the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway, thence to the Caspian, it would, how- 
ever, as a fortified naval fort, be of great value to 
its possessors. 

It is different, however, with respect to the next 
route mentioned across the frontier, for Ardahan 
and Olti are now in the hands of Russia, and the 
most difficult part of the road lies between these 
points. From Tiflis to the former the road is so 
well built as to be available for vehicular traffic. 
Since their occupation of the country the Russians 
have so improved that between Ardahan and Olti 
as to make it also suitable for wheeled vehicles at 
all seasons of the year. From Olti to Erzeroum is 
about seventy miles, and although the road be- 
tween them leads over the Keschisch-Geduk by 
a difficult pass, it has recently been so improved 
that guns can easily be taken over it. 

The main road from Alexandrapol to the 
Soghanli Dagh is now just within the new Russian 
frontier. The position at Zewin, where the 
Russians were defeated in 1877, still remains to 
Turkey, but it is almost within a stone’s throw of; 
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the frontier. It can hardly be doubted that, in 
■ the event of future hostilities, the Russians will 
be most quickly prepared for war, and might, the 
instant it was declared, seize this position. There 
would then be no obstacle between them and 
Erzeroum, excepting the position of the D^ve 
Boyun Pass, which requires a force of at least 
30,000 men to hold, and it is doubtful if the Turks 
could collect such a number there before the 
Russians would be on them, as the following facts 
show : — ■ 

The 4th Army Corps of the Turks, stationed in 
Armenia, with its headquarters at Erzeroum, com- 
prises, all told, probably not more than 15,000 
infantry. Its twenty-five battalions are pretty 
widely scattered, so much so that their rapid 
augmentation and concentration would be a very 
slow and difficult matter. Reinforcements of 
regular troops would have, in case of hostilities, 
to be brought for these purposes from Anatolia by 
long marches, and, in some localities, over indif- 
ferent roads, for it is likely the sea route to Trebi- 
zond would be blocked by Russian cruisers. 

The Redifs, or reserves, would, however, take 
a longer time to call out and organize, and, 
therefore, in view of the whole circumstances of 
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the case, the Russians would, in all probability, 
from their superior facilities of concentration, 
appear in front of Erzeroum within a very short 
time after the declaration of war, and while the 
Turkish army was still weak and unorganized. 
Among these facilities is the macadamized road 
which the Russians have constructed from 
Alexandrapol to Sarakamisch, and recently ex- 
tended to Kara-Ourgan, within a mile of Zewin. 

At the eastern extremity of the new frontier the 
strategic conditions remain much as before, but 
our present object does not require us to notice 
them particularly. To sum up our observations 
on those mentioned, and from our concise descrip- 
tion of them, it is evident that the Russians have 
now two practicable lines of advance upon Erzeroum 
instead of one as formerly, and could collect their 
forces at their leisure at Olti — only seventy miles 
from it, and situated behind the Soghanli Dagh, 
with a communication between them and a force 
advancing from Alexandrapol vtd Bardez. 

What hopes are there, therefore, of the Turks 
alone, under the strategic positions produced by 
the new frontier, being able to save Erzeroum and 
Van from falling into the hands of Russia ! 

There are good grounds for believing that at 
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the earliest opportunity Russia may avail herself 
of the advantages which she has secured by this 
new frontier to seize the former Villayet and that 
of Van. This would open her way to the Persian 
Gulf, either through Mesopotamia or through 
Persia, which latter by her possession of these 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey would be cut off by 
land from direct European interference. 

Those who have studied the policy of Russia 
since the days of her Peter the Great, and who 
know this country, fully comprehend her ultimate 
designs regarding it. It will also be remembered 
in this connection that the i6th Article of the 
Treaty of San Stefano actually implied her occupa- 
tion of Armenia until reforms similar to those 
promised at Berlin for Epirus, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia were carried out by Turkey. But this 
proposal was strongly objected to by the Powers 
at Berlin and modified into the 6ist Article of the 
Treaty in such a manner as to place reforms in 
Armenia under the general supervision of Europe. 

Then, again, General Loris Mellikoff advised 
the Armenian delegates at the Berlin Congress 
not to press for the autonomy of Erzeroum and 
Van, on the ground that such a course would 
aUenate Russian sympathy from their cause, as it 
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was ihe intention of Russia to release them from, 
■ their unhappy condition under the Turks by 
eventually annexing their country ! 

These Armenian delegates, however, turned a 
deaf ear to this advice of their fellow-countryman, 
for they concluded from the Cyprus Convention 
that Great Britain intended to oppose an absolute 
barrier to any further Russian advance in Asia 
Minor, and, perhaps, would do this by granting 
autonomy to Armenia under a British Protectorate. 

Then the impression made upon the writer 
during his recent interviews with the Imperial 
Ottoman authorities at Constantinople was that 
they expected sooner or later to be attacked by 
Russia in Western Asia. Hence their organiza- 
tion of the Koords into a cavalry force to fight 
the Cossacks in case of a war with that Power, 
and also their construction of defensive works at 
the Black Sea end of the Bosphorus, and the 
measures they are now taking to .strengthen their 
forts on the Dardanelles. 

Turkey, however, is ill prepared for such an 
emergency, for she is without the sinews of war, 
and her credit is at too low an ebb to warrant the 
hope of her strengthening them by borrowing. 
Her fleet also is so reduced as to be barely 
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Sufficient for the defence of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. The naval superiority of Russia 
in the Black Sea would, therefore, leave Turkey 
only a long overland line of communication with 
her Asiatic provinces. In this respect, as well as 
in the others mentioned, she is less able to repel 
an attack by that Power than she was in 1877, 
and without the aid of a powerful ally she is 
exposed amongst other disasters to the danger of 
losing these provinces. 

The alliance of Great Britain in such case of 
hostilities against her by Russia is, however, con- 
tingent upon her carrying out her part of the agree- 
ment in the Cyprus convention with respect to cer- 
tain administrative reforms in Armenia. Unless this 
condition is satisfactorily complied with by Turkey 
public opinion in this country will no more allow 
a British Ministry to defend her from a Russian 
attack now than it did under nearly similar circum- 
stances in 1877. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In view of such a serious crisis arising as is feared 
in our last chapter, the important question is, “ Has 
Turkey seriously attempted to carry out the re- 
forms in her Asiatic provinces, upon the execution 
of which we have promised her our armed as- 
sistance in case of attack by Russia in Western 
Asia?” 

Lord Salisbury, in a despatch on the subject of 
the reforms regarded by him as necessary for the 
improvement of the administration of affairs in 
Armenia, contented himself with the following as 
being absolutely urgent in the circumstances of 
the country ; — 

I. The establishment of an efficient gendar- 
merie, or armed police. 2. A reform of the land 
taxes, with paid and trustworthy collectors. 3. 
The reform of the present administration of tfee 
law by creation of tribunals in which justice would 
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be impartially administered to the Christian and 
Mahommedan subjects of the Sultan. 4. The 
appointment of Governors for five years, to be 
irremovable excepting for grave misconduct. 5* 
The necessity of making a provision for the pay* 
ment of adequate salaries to Government officials^ 
so that the bribery and corruption they now prac- 
tice in order to live might be put an end to. 

Since then our own Government, including its 
administration by Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, and 
subsequently by that of Lord Salisbury, has 
earnestly pressed Turkey in a friendly spirit to 
.carry out the reforms enumerated in that despatch^ 
,nol only because they were vital to the well-being of 
her own subjects, but also if neglected they might 
seriously affect her very existence as an empire. 
British public opinion, so far as it has been en- 
lightened by the information contained in the 
published reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls about 
the condition of Koordistan, and by statements 
on the same subject by the British Press, and 
from other sources, has supported this action of 
'the Government in the latter case more on philan- 
^thrqpic than on political grounds. . 

.;The almost deaf ear which Turkey has, turned 
to these remonstrances from a friendly Power like 
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our own has intensified the seriousness of this 
crisis in the East, for she has allowed fourteen 
years to elapse without any earnest attempt to 
give effect to her promises, not only to us under the 
Cyprus Convention, but also to Europe under the 
Treaty of Berlin. It is only recently that she has 
shown signs of awakening to the probable fatal 
consequences to herself of this neglect. 

Much of this delay may be attributed, as Lord 
Salisbury stated at Glasgow in 1890, to the con- 
fusion in which the Sultan had found his Empire 
through the events which ended in the last Russo- 
Turkish War. The adverse influence of the 
virulent race and religious prejudices which so 
lamentably prevail in the regions under considera- 
tion must also be taken into consideration in this 
connection. A proper control by the Imperial 
authorities of the distant provinces of the Empire 
has also been rendered difficult through the want 
of facilities of rapid transit between them and the 
capital. Then, again, the reforms which we have 
urged and the condition of the country absolutely 
demands, would virtually amount to such a 
revolution of the existing system of government, 
that their rapid introduction might end in serious 
consequences to both rulers and subjects. Such 
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a crisis might, in fact, be brought about similar to 
that which occurred in Bulgaria in 1876, as 
w'ould secure for Russia her much-coveted chance 
to occupy the country. It is not, therefore, under 
all these difficulties, so easy as some imagine for 
the Sultan to reorganize the present system of 
administration in these distant Asiatic Provinces, 
in order at once to remove the evils so prevalent 
under it. 

But all this only by way of admission, and not 
by that of concession. Had there been a more 
earnest desire on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to carry out even the moderate reforms 
suggested by Lord Salisbury in his despatch of 
1879, some way, even in face of all the difficulties, 
could have been found to give them effect. We 
have blamed the Armenian agitators, in this 
country and elsewhere, for inferring, point-blank, 
from the delay in doing so, that the Turks had 
decided to settle the Armenian question by anni- 
hilating the Armenians. As the result of my own 
observations and inquiries on the spot, I feel com- 
pelled to say that the Ottoman authorities, by 
their course of allowing the evils complained of 
to remain unremedied, have certainly laid them- 
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selves open to what we have regarded as a base 
suspicion. 

Some of the most influential Pashas at Con- 
stantinople with whom I conversed on the subject 
admitted the pressing necessity for the reforms 
referred to, but in such a tone as led one to feel 
that they would only be too glad to carry them 
out if they had their way. This suggested a 
hindrance from some quarter, and one probably 
not hard to find. Let us now try and do so. 

The Sultan reigns as an autocrat. Questions 
of State and of Government are, when first 
brought under his notice, referred to his Ministers 
to study, or to Commissioners appointed on some 
case especially for the purpose. These report to 
His Majesty, and if the decision? or recommenda- 
tions meet his approval they are carried out ; if 
not he decides the questions his own way, or 
postpones them for further consideration. Now, 
by all accounts the Padisha has the interests of all 
his subjects at heart, and when anything is known 
by him to affect them adversely, so far as he can, 
he tries to remove the evil. The hindrance after 
which we are searching is, therefore, we have good 
reasons for believing, to be traced to the studious 
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manner in which he has hitherto been deceived as 
to the actual state of affairs in Koordistan. But 
His Majesty has now begun to understand that 
they are in a more deplorable condition than he 
was aware. In fact, the truth with respect to that 
region has begun to dawn on the Star Palace, 
chiefly through our representation, emphasized by 
several important political and other incidents 
which occurred in 1890. 

Amongst these incidents are the serious riots 
at Stamboul and Erzeroum in 1 890, and especially 
the lurid light thrown on the existing state of 
things in Moush and Van by the facts brought 
out in the trial of that miscreant Moussa Bey. 
The very manner in which it was conducted was 
calculated to enforce the complaints which had 
already been made to the Imperial authorities 
about the corrupt way in which Turkish law was 
administered, for it will be remembered that the 
Public Prosecutor conducted his case against the 
prisoner as if he had been retained for his defence. 
The Sultan himself had evidently been unfavour- 
ably afi^ected by the course and issue of the trial, • 
for he subsequently banished Moussa Bey to 
Arabia. He must also have further learned from 
this failure of justice how his Christian subjects 
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suffered from similar corrupt administrations of 
Turkish law when they appealed to it against a 
Moslem aggressor. 

The immediate recall of the Vali of Erzeroum 
after the riot and bloodshed there in June, 1890, 
was also an indication of a more hopeful state of 
things at Constantinople. He was held respon- 
sible for what had occurred, and immediately 
replaced by a more resolute and able successor. 
This newly-awakened spirit of the Imperial 
authorities is further illustrated by their hearty 
approval of the conduct of Zekki Pasha, brother- 
in-law to the Sultan, and marshal of the Fourth 
Army Corps at the time of the Erzeroum 
riot. In order to prevent a repetition of it at 
Erzingian, where he is stationed, he placed a 
battery of guns in position to command the 
Turkish quarter of the town, and threatened to 
shell it if his co-religionists residing there at- 
tempted to molest the Christians. 

Then again, in order to correct the flagrant 
abuses which for a long while were known to exist 
in Bitlis, Raouf Pasha, who had distinguished him- 
self as an able and faithful administrator in Pales- 
tine, was sent to replace its disgraced Vali, because, 
amongst other things, of his failure to check the 
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pillaging and murderous raids made upon the 
Christian villages on Turkish territory by the 
bands of Koords and Lazes from Persia, to which 
reference has been made. 

But all this, though highly commendable and 
giving some hopeful assurance for the future, 
does not strike at the root of the evils which our 
observations and the consular reports show to 
exist in the country, and which can only be done 
by responding to the demands made by Lord 
Salisbury in his despatch. 

In summing up our observations on the con- 
dition of the country, and taking into account the 
reports bearing on it from H.M. Consuls from 
1878 or immediately after the Cyprus Convention,, 
down to the last able and exhaustive report of the 
late Clifford Lloyd, wa are compelled to the con- 
clusion that the administrative reforms, upon 
which we have so long insisted under that Con- 
vention, and to which the Turkish Government 
bound itself, have not as yet been carried out 
to any satisfactory extent. Although the state- 
ments of these consular reports and those which 
have appeared in the British press in harmony 
with them have either been denied tn toto or 
sought to be explained away by certain Court 
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sycophants, either in their own interest or through 
prejudice, their effects, as stated upon the Im- 
perial authorities, have been salutary as seen in 
their extreme sensitiveness to British as well as 
continental public opinion. 

Attention has already been called to the ob- 
jectionable manner in which the Armenian ques- 
tion has been discussed outside of Armenia. A 
few words now will not be out of place as to the 
manner in which it is regarded by those in whose 
interest it has been raised. 

In conversing with the most intelligent Arme- 
nians met with during my journey through the 
country, they one and all complained to me 
bitterly of the manner in which the agitation in 
their favour was being carried on by their friends 
in Europe. Their sufferings, they said, had been 
increased by representing them as ready to 
revolt, and also by statements which fanned the 
fanaticism of their Moslem neighbours against 
them. 

“ Is it not cruel,” said one of them to me, ” for 
our safely housed compatriots in Europe to call 
upon usj, unarmed and defenceless as we are, to 
rise in rebellion against a Government able so 
easily to crush any attempt to do so ? ” 
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They also regarded as simply ridiculous the 
notion of an anonymous Armenian State, such as 
some of their friends in Europe propose as a 
remedy for their wrongs. Such a State, if formed, 
would have to lely on British protection for its 
stability, for none of the other Great Powers have 
sufficient interest in the matter to do for Armenia 
what they did for Bulgaria at Berlin in 1878. In 
fact Russia would oppose such a movement for 
obvious reasons. 

And what would be the limits of such a State ? 
The Armenians in Europe, and perhaps elsewhere 
out of Armenia, desire that it should be formed 
with a view to the resuscitation of the ancient 
Armenian kingdom. 

Now part of ancient Armenia is held by Russia, 
and another by Persia, and neither of these Powers 
without a fight would give up their possessions for 
such a purpose. The part of it held by Turkey 
does not, like Bulgaria, contain an homogeneous 
population. We can only obtain an approximate 
estimate of the relative numbers in it of Moslems 
and non-Moslems, as both have an interest in 
diminishing their respective numbers in order to 
avoid military service, or to avoid the payment of 
the exemption tax from it. 
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The late Clifford Lloyd, as Consul-General 
for Koordistan, officially reported its population 
as comprising 566,297 non-Mussulmans and 
1,233,402 Mussulmans. The figures as given by 
the Armenian Patriarch to the late Sir William 
White were — Christians 796,000 and Moslems 
550,000. Although inclined to accept the former 
estimate as being more likely correct, the latter 
bears out our contention that autonomy such as 
was given to Bulgaria could not from political 
and religious difficulties be conferred on Koordistan 
under present conditions. 

It has also been suggested that a form of 
government such as that of the Lebanon might 
be adopted for Koordistan, and with great advan- 
tage to Imperial Ottoman interests. There are, 
however, difficulties against such a scheme. The 
events and circumstances which led the Powers 
to interfere in the administration of the Lebanon 
do not exist so far as Koordistan is concerned. 
Then the Great Powers intervened unitedly to 
give it the admirable constitution under which 
it is now governed. England acting individually 
can only be said to interfere in Armenia or 
Koordistan in' a friendly sense. 

There are no valid reasons at present warrant- 
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ing such an interference in the internal affairs of 
a sovereign and friendly power as has thus been 
urged. The only course open to us is that which 
our successive Cabinets, since the Cyprus Con- 
vention, have pursued in pressing for the reforms 
promised under it. Should ever Russia attack 
her in her Asiatic provinces, Turkey would be 
powerless without our aid to resist her, and 
public opinion in this country would not allow 
such an armed intervention unless the conditions 
of the Cyprus Convention were complied with. 
So the notion of constituting an Armenian state 
as a buffer against any further aggression on 
Turkish territory is under existing conditions out 
of the question. “If Turkey does not carry out 
her reforms in Koordistan,” said a leading 
diplomatist to me, “ and Russia occupies 
Koordistan, England may probably content her- 
self with a simple protest.” 

Many of the Armenians with whom I came 
into contact and others who had lived for years 
amongst them were of the decided opinion that 
even if the proportions of population which Clif- 
ford-Lloyd gave were reversed, self-government in 
such a state as is contemplated would be 
practically impossible on account of the existing 
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intense race and religious animosities which 
would prevail in it. They also referred to the un- 
fitness of the people for such a political condi- 
tion as it involves, on account of their lack of 
culture. In fine, an educated Armenian of some 
experience, both at home and abroad, declared to 
me that a government carried on by Armenians 
was practically impossible, for if established in 
Armenia it would soon end in anarchy, for every- 
one would desire to be at its head and intrigue to 
secure that position. This personal ambition, he 
added, had been the curse of his race, and one of 
the chief causes of their country being now 
partitioned off between Persia, Turkey, and 
Russia. As an evidence of this he referred to 
the case of Vasag, one of their ancient chiefs, 
who at a crisis in their history, in the middle of 
the 5th century, betrayed his country under the 
following circumstances as told by Rawlinson in 
his “ Seventh Empire ” : — 

“ In A.D. 450 the Patriarch Joseph convened a 
large assembly who carried by acclamation that 
the Armenians were Christians and would con- 
tinue such whatever it might cost them. Isdigerd 
(the Persian monarch) retaliated by summoning 
Vasag, Musgran, Vartan, and other chiefs of the 
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Armenians and threatened them with immediate 
death qnless they adopted, Zoroastrianism. These 
chiefs had not the martyr spirit, and, therefore, 
yielded and were sent back to force a similar 
change of religion on their fellow countrymen. 

“ The Armenians and Iberians broke out into 
open revolt under this pressure. Vartan, repent- 
ingi abjured Zoroastrianism, called the Armenians 
to arms, and collected a force of 100,000 men. 
These were formed into three armies under three 
Generals, so that they might act separately. 
Vartan proceeded at the head of one army to 
Albania. Vasag, who with another occupied a 
central position, was only half-hearted in the 
movement, and when the crisis came he went 
over to the Persians with his army, and thus 
shamefully contributed to the enslavement of his 
country.” , 

In making these remarks I must not be mis- 
understood as reflecting unduly upon the Armenians 
either in Armenia or elsewhere in Turkey. Their 
great race capabilities have been acknowledged in 
a preceding page. For centuries they, have been 
under the rule of the Tutics, and so kept under as 
to blunt their natures. Th(ey are, therefore, very 
little more prepared for a national, existence .to-day 
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than were the Israelites when they crossed the 
Red Sea on leaving a state of slavery in Egypt. 
Reference is here made to the Armenians in 
Armenia. No one can deny, who knows them, 
that in many respects they are as a race superior 
to the Greeks, but what is insisted upon is that 
they are not yet prepared for political life as a 
nation. They told me all they wanted from the 
Turkish Government was equality, protection, 
and justice. This is the only Armenian question 
they care about, and common sense confirms 
their opinion on the subject. 

In the preceding remarks on the condition of 
Koordistan I have, as my readers will perceive, 
spoken of the Imperial authorities and of the 
provincial officials, and in such a manner as to 
suggest a difference between them. Before leav- 
ing the subject, in all fairness to the former, who 
are Ottomans pure and simple, as we may venture 
to say almost without exception, that, although 
they are the governing power, they have always 
been but a fraction of the Turkish nation. In 
this respect they may be compared to the English 
in Indkt. They have not always been able to 
control the nominally subject provinces and people 
of the empire, and outbursts of fanaticism occur 

p 
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in them for which they cannot fairly be held 
responsible. 

For example, the Turks were not the actual 
perpetrators of the Bulgarian atrocities. They 
were in part the work of the Bashi-Bazouks or 
Circassians, and in part of the Moslem inhabitants 
of Bulgaria, who are of the same race as the 
Christians. When the regular Turkish troops 
appeared on the scene the massacres were stopped. 
Taking the population of Turkey at 36,000,000 it 
only comprises 4,000,000 of pure Ottomans. 

Nor are the Turks to be confounded with 
Mahommedans. The great majority of the latter, 
especially in European Turkey, are, as stated, of 
the same race as the Christians, among whom 
they dwell, and their fanaticism, as a rule, is far 
more intense than that of the pure Turk. We have 
already given an instance of the latter fact in the 
case of our soi disant friend Murad of the Secret 
Police, a renegade Armenian, who was amongst 
the chief inciters of the massacres in the riot at 
Erzeroum in June, 1890. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Every day spent at Erzeroum brought additional 
facts relative to the distressed condition of the 
country and the sufferings, especially of its 
Christian population, owing to its misgovern- 
ment. Some of these have already been given 
to my readers in the preceding pages, but I 
feel constrained, from their relative interest, to 
add to them the few following : — 

One day my dragoman informed me that eight 
men, Armenians, from a village nine miles distant 
had called at the Mission House asking ^n inter* 
view, in order to lay before me the story of their 
sorrows. For obvious reasons, it was only prudent 
for me to receive one of them, which I did next 
moming. This village, as I learned, comprised 
i6o houses occupied by Christians and 15 houses 
occupied by Moslems. Three-quarters of a mile 
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distant from it was another village entirely 
occupied by the latter. 

My visitor, or rather deputy from the former 
village, was a middle-aged man, and, from his 
dress and appearance, evidently belonged to the 
better class of peasants. He appeared to be 
deeply troubled, and, after the usual salutations 
in Eastern style, expressed his satisfaction that I 
had consented to hear the painful story of his 
own and neighbours’ troubles. 

When I assured him of my sympathy, proved 
by my having come so far from my home to 
inquire into the grievances of the Christians in 
Armenia, and to do what I could towards reliev- 
ing them, although I felt that was very little, he 
became very much excited, and, falling at my 
feet, would have kissed the hem of my coat, but 
this token of servility I would not permit. Raising 
him forcibly by his arms, I told him to be a man, 
for I was only one, and, as such, was his brother, 
and that I merited no praise for my sympathy 
With him and his neighbours in their and his 
troubles. Poor fellow ! the tears now streamed 
from his eyes. 1 can never forget this interview. 
In fact, so touching was his narrative, that, during 
its recital, I had to brush dway more than onC 
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tear. How I did wish that the Sultan had been 
present to listen to that man’s tale of wrong and 
suffering. If his Imperial Majesty’s heart is as 
sympathetic as it has been stated to be, it would 
have moved him also to tears. 

My visitor began by stating that after calling 
upon me on the previous day he and his friends 
had gone to the acting Armenian bishop, who 
very properly advised them to lay their grievances 
before the Vali. They, therefore, prepared a 
document setting forth their grievances, and 
went to the Serail or Government House to 
present it to his Excellency. The soldiers who 
were on guard at the door of his audience 
chamber, when they ascertained their object, 
roughly refused them admission and angrily 
ordered them off. They had, therefore, now 
come to me for aid and counsel. I, therefore, 
advised them to go back to the Bishop fro temf., 
and tell him, from me, that it was his duty to 
present the petition to the Vali, and that, if he 
refused to do so, to give me a copy of it to make 
use of in a higher quarter. 

The story told me by my visitor was as fol- 
lows : — A month ago, he said, four or five Turks , 
came to the door of a neighbour of his and 
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knocked for admission. Although it was late at 
night, they demanded food, which was supplied 
to them, and then they asked for mastique (or 
the whisky of the country so-called), and then 
they demanded of the occupant of the house that 
he should provide them with a woman. When he 
refused compliance with the latter request, they 
beat him severely and threatened to burn his 
house over his head. 

“ We are obliged,” he continued, “ to give these 
Turkish neighbours of ours whatever they ask 
from us, in order to preserve our property. 
Another night a band of them came to my house 
and made similar demands to that which they had 
made from my neighbour, and when I refused to 
supply them with a girl they burned my little 
bam, which was full of straw and herbs. I could 
give you many other instances — yes, hundreds of 
them — to show how barbarously we are treated 
and robbed by these Turks.” 

He wound up his recital of injuries by exclaim- 
ing, with excited feelings — 

“ We would be more content to die than suffer 
such things! If they are continued during the 
summer, we will not be able to sow our fields and 
will die of hunger.” 
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When I expressed the opinion that the Vali, on 
hearing their story, would naturally ask for proof 
of it by witnesses, he replied, as he was justified 
in doing — 

“ What is the use of our bringing witnesses ? 
Why, if we did, he would not believe them against 
these Moslems ! ” 

Whether or not the Bishop pro temp, had the 
courage to do his duty in presenting the petition 
of these villagers to the Vali, and, if so, what 
were the results, I do not know, for we left 
Erzeroum two days after this incident. 

And here is another incident recorded in my 
diary, which I give to the credit of a Zaptieh, 
for nobly doing his duty under trying circum- 
stances. 

A raid was threatened on an Armenian village, 
some distance from Erzeroum, by a body of thirty 
odd Koords. A Zaptieh stationed at it, having 
ascertained that it possessed six old-fashioned 
fowling pieces, armed as many men with them, 
and, taking the lead, drove off the marauders by a 
volley, which killed one of their horses. 

Befiare leaving Erzeroum, a young Armenian, 
coming there from Tiflis, had innocently noted 
down the names of the villages through which he 
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had passed on the way. He was searched, as 
was the rule, on his arrival by the police, and this 
memorandum being found upon him, he was 
arrested and sent to prison. 

In spite of the tolerance of Christianity by the 
governing Turks since the foundation of their 
Empire, we cannot disguise the fact that there 
exists amongst its Moslem population an under- 
current of fanatical hatred to its professors. 
The recent arrests of Armenians, to which refer- 
ence has been made, may be traced, in some 
instances, to this bitter feeling. One instance of 
this painfully impressed me. It was that of the 
arrest and imprisonment of a young man named 
Serakian, of Diarbeker, in August, 1889, and who 
was sentenced to exile for having in his possession 
merely a manuscript which spoke of the ultimate 
triumphs of the cross over the crescent. Although 
he meant that of Christianity over Mahommed- 
anism, the sentiment had been evidently regarded 
by the authorities as one exciting to rebellion. 
Upon my return to Constantinople I learned that 
the young man was still in prison, although every 
effort which could properly be made to secure his 
liberation by our Embassy, and specially by Lady 
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White, who took a deep interest in his case, had 
been unsuccessful. 

Then as another instance of this religious 
fanaticism may be mentioned the action of the 
Censor at Constantinople in withholding his ap- 
probation to the hymn-books published by the 
American Mission for use in their churches and 
schools in Turkey, because some of the hymns 
referred to the conflict of the Christian and the 
Church with sin and Satan and their ultimate 
triumph over both. Subsequently, however, this 
official let several boxes of them come as far as 
Erzeroum, but his deputy there would not pass 
them. 

The old system still prevalent in Turkey of 
billetting troops upon the people is very burden- 
some to them. During the previous autumn a 
force of regulars was sent to Passin, a district 
fifteen miles from Erzeroum, in order to protect 
the Christians in it from Koordish forays. Not 
being furnished with rations, the peasants upon 
whom they were billetted were forced to supply 
them with food, and plenty of it, and of the best, 
and also with fodder for their horses. So great 
was this tax upon the resources of these poor 
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people that they declared to my trustworthy 
informant that, so far as their demands went, they 
preferred the Koords to their defenders from them. 

Small-pox towards the close of our stay at 
Erzeroum began to be unpleasantly prevalent. 
Mrs. Richardson’s baby caught it from a visitor, 
and was nursed in a room divided from ours by an 
inch-thick, and by no means tight, wooden parti- 
tion. Then a few days later two of the pupils, who 
occupied a dormitory on the floor below us, were 
found to be infected, and their comrades were 
removed to the other school over the way. Un- 
fortunately my dragoman had had his quarters in 
this dormitory, but 1 had him brought upstairs. 
The next case was that of our Acting- Consul, 
Mr, Hampson. 

Mrs. Richardson treated her baby homoeopathi- 
cally for the disease. This included daily baths, 
which the natives here regarded as a very 
dangerous proceeding. It had evidently excited 
considerable outside interest, especially amongst 
the ladies of the Mission Church, who sent a 
deputation to remonstrate with our kind hostess 
on the subject. The treatment, however, com- 
menced by her, baths and all, was continued, and 
the baby came through safely without a mark 
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upon her pretty little face to show that she had 
had the loathsome disease. They did, however, 
call in the Syrian doctor to diagnose the patient 
who bled the late Clifford* Lloyd for the fever which 
caused his death. 

The last published batch of consular reports 
from Koordistan, while containing many incidents 
of the same painful character as those already 
given to our readers, show, upon the whole, that 
some improvement has taken place in its condi- 
tion. They also indicate a commendable, though 
insufficient, attempt on the part of the Imperial 
Authorities to put an end to the evils so long 
suffered, but unavailingly complained of, by 
Moslems and Christians alike, of which we give 
the following illustration : — 

After I had left Erzeroum a certain Ahmed 
Bey was appointed by the Vali as provisional 
Kaimakam of Alashgerd district in place of the 
Kaimakam who had been suspended. He was 
well known as a bad character, inherited from his 
father, a powerful Koordish chieftain and notorious 
brigand, and who before the last Russo-Turkish 
war ruled the whole of the district named round 
Topra-Kaleh, and who was eventually exiled to 
Tripoli for his conduct, where he died. 
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Shortly before the war Ahmed and his brothers 
murdered Omar Bey, a Circassian, and then 
Kaimakani of Alashgerd. They not only killed 
him, but also his brother, daughter, and servant. 
Ahmed’s three brothers were killed in this affair, 
while he escaped. As a farmer of tithes he 
behaved in a most oppressive and illegal manner. 
For example, he would demand 150 piastres in 
lieu of a load of flax due to him and worth only 60 
piastres. He was eventually supmoned to 
Erzeroum by the late Vali, Sahmi Pasha, to 
answer for his crimes, and was actually expect- 
ing banishment when he received this new ap- 
pointment. 

For the first month or two Ahmed kept 
tolerably quiet in his new position, but eventually 
returned to his old ways, collecting large sums of 
money from the Armenian villages in his district, 
maltreating such as would not or were unable to 
meet these demands. He also imprisoned some 
twenty Armenians on trifling charges. Repre- 
sentations from our Acting- Consul, Mr. Hampson, 
through our Ambassador to the Porte, led to his 
appointment being cancelled and another official 
of good character being sent to replace him. 
Why the Vali ever appointed this man to such a 
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position, and in a district from which many com- 
plaints were made to me about the evils suffered 
by its inhabitants, seems as difficult to understand 
as was his employment of Hussein Pasha, already 
referred to in a preceding page, in organizing the 
new Koordish cavalry. The Pasha, it seems, was 
also about to send a petition to Stamboul from 
the Armenians in Alashgerd in favour of Ahmed 
— obtained, of course, in like manner as others 
of the same kind, by threats. The priest who 
refused to sign it was, in fact, imprisoned. 

It is, however, necessary to draw our remarks 
to a close on this subject, so full of interest, not 
only on political grounds, but also upon those of 
philanthropy, and we therefore content ourselves 
with the following further general observations. 

The Ottoman Imperial authorities, with whom 
we were brought into contact at Constanti- 
nople, seemed to us seriously impressed 
with the necessity of introducing into the ad* 
ministration of Koordistan the moderate but 
much-needed reforms upon which we have 
insisted since the Cyprus Convention. The 
Ottornan officials at Elrzeroum seemed likewise 
to show a more thorough appreciation of the 
necessities and difficulties of the country and 
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its population, and a more real determination to 
maintain order and place things on a right 
footing. But, as we have endeavoured to point 
out to our readers, much still remains to be done 
before the growing demands of the Armenians 
for that justice and protection which they claim 
as the Christian subjects of His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. They ask protection against the 
depredations of the Koords, a fair share in the 
local administration of districts, in which they 
comprise a large proportion of the inhabitants, 
and to be treated both civilly and personally on 
an equal footing with their Moslem neighbours. 
These moderate and just demands, if accorded, 
would make them a perfectly contented and 
profitable class of the Sultan’s subjects. 

No new laws are needed to accomplish these 
ends, but only men able and disposed to carry 
out justly those now in force, such as upright, 
energetic, and impartial Kaimakams, Mutessarifs, 
and Mudirs. The following personal incident is 
in point here : — 

Shortly after the last Russo-Turkish war I met 
several Pashas at a dinner given to me at 
Larissa by the Greek Consul-General, M. Pala- 
inides. We were a happy party, and even 
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amongst his Moslem guests the wine flowed 
freely. The consequence was, in one very dis- 
tinguished case, to verify the old proverb. In vino 
veritas, for, in discussing the situation of his 
country, he said to me — 

“ My friend, when you return to London you 
can tell Lord Salisbury that he erred when he 
recently asserted that all Turkey wanted to make 
improvements in her administration was money. 
No, it is not money, but honest men to administer 
her affairs.” 

And this was not intended as a misleading 
statement by a Turkish Pasha, but was made by 
one whose whole official career is well known to 
be that of an honest and faithful statesman, and 
who, because of these qualities, now holds a high 
position in the service of the Sultan. 

When I returned to Constantinople from Koor- 
distan, I met this Pasha on one occasion, and, 
after relating to him my observations on the 
condition of things there, he said to me — 

“ Tell our people what you have told me. Be 
faithful to the truth. Do not act the part of a 
Chauvinist nor that of a flatterer.” 

In accordance with my own feelings on the 
subject I did then, as I have now endeavoured to 
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do in these pages, acted upon the, principles 
urged upon me by this old, honest, and patriotic 
Turkish statesman. It implied what has already 
been stated in previous pages, that the central 
government then referred to under the name of the 
Imperial authorities has, until recently, been kept 
without accurate information as to the conduct of 
its officials in Koordistan, if not intentionally 
deceived by them, and prejudiced against the 
Sultan’s much suffering Christian subjects there. 
This hopeful improved state of things must be 
largely attributed to the information chiefly it has 
received through Her Majesty’s Consuls, and to 
the friendly but persistent manner in which the 
Sultan's attention has been called to the evils 
they have so faithfully reported. No other of 
the signatories to the Berlin treaty have 
taken any interest in the existing condition 
of things in Koordistan, excepting one of them, 
whose representatives in the country, whenever 
met with, seemed covertly to rejoice in its un- 
settled condition. Of course I refer to those of 
Russia. The Cyprus Convention, however, 
having given us a more direct interest in this 
question, has naturally led the Armenians 
Iftllttered throughout the world to look to lEpgland 
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for some practical sympathy on behalf of their 
fatherland. They should, however, be content for 
the present with what we are trying to do for it, 
and not embarrass the efforts being made for this 
end by the dangerous and impossible projects and 
measures which some of them advocate as the sole 
remedy for its woes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I SAW the Pasha several times after his visit to 
me with the Commandant, when he was always 
very gracious. He appeared very fond of a joke, 
and particularly of his own. If anyone did not 
join in the laugh he intended it to excite, His 
Excellency did not regard him as a jolly good 
fellow, and he was treated by him accordingly. 
Although he was given to hard swearing occa- 
sionally, he was a strict Mahommedan, so far as its 
daily outward observances were concerned. Once, 
when I called at the Serail, I had to wait half-an- 
hour while he said his mid-day prayers. 

Noticing, when he called upon me at the 
Mission House, that he wore a Crimejan medal, I 
referred to Mouchtar Pasha, who commanded the 
Turkish army in the region during the last Turkish 
war, as a personal acquaintance, and then to Sir 
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Arnold Kemble, the British military attach^ to 
his army. Both my guests seemed to know the 
latter, but were evidently not impressed in his 
favour. 

“ Ah,” said the Vali, “ he did not write good 
things about our troops.” 

“ No,” said the Commandant, ” he did not do 
our soldiers justice ; but after all, perhaps, it was 
because he kept so far in the rear, and, therefore, 
could not see how they fought ! ” 

Owing to the undercurrent of bitter feeling 
cherished towards them by their Moslem neigh- 
bours, there were reasons to fear that it would 
come to the surface when the Armenians kept 
their New Year’s and Christmas festival, and 
result in another riot, such as that in June, 1890. 
The Vali consequently doubled all the guards of 
the town and kept a force of regulars under arms to 
meet the emergency if it should arise. However, 
this double festival passed off quietly. During one 
of my visits His Excellency called attention to 
what he had thus done to protect the Christians 
of Erzeroum, evidently in order to supply me 
with a feather to stick in his cap in honour of it 
when describing him to my fellow countrymen. 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s sudden death threw the 
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; whole responsibility of the Consular-Generalship 
on Mr. C. H. Hampson, who had recently 
been sent to Erzeroum to aid him. The old 
soldier Pasha was at first inclined to snub our 
young representative. He was, he said, inclined 
to be too officious, in order to push himself forward 
.in the service, and was determined not to be used 
by him for that purpose. His Excellency, how- 
ever, when making a call of condolence on Mrs. 
Lloyd after her husband’s funeral, having to rely 
upon Mr. Hampson as interpreter between them, 
was so struck by his knowledge of the Turkish 
language that it favourably altered their relations. 

We avail ourselves of this incident, trifling as it 
may at first appear, to remark before dismissing it 
that it would be well for our diplomatic service, at 
any rate in Turkey, if all our consuls could do 
, likewise, for from my own observations I am con- 
vinced that too much dependence has now to be 
placed by them on native dragomans, who, either 
from incompetency or downright unfaithfulness, 
are not absolutely to be relied upon. Our 
Foreign Office, no doubt acting under the same 
impression, has established a school for training 
consular dragomans of British origin at Constanti- 
. nople, where Mr. Hampson learned bis Turkish. 
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Early in February, when the time came for 
us to set our faces towards home, the snow 
lay so deep on the Zigana and Kop Dagh 
passes as to render them uncomfortably diffi-i 
cult, if not dangerous, to cross. The alternative 
route through Russia to Bathm, though longer 
and more expensive than that to Trebizond, led 
over only one pass, that of the Soghanli Dagh, 
which was a comparatively easy one. 

It was difficult at first to obtain particular 
information of this route beyond Kars. At last 
Ali Bey, the Persian Consul-General, came to our 
rescue, not only giving us enough of it to start 
with, but also a letter of introduction to M. 
Aidinoff, an Armenian at Sarakamisch, where 
we would strike the Russian post road, thence 
through Kars and Alexandrapol to Akstafa Station 
on the Trans-Caucasian Railway, over which we 
could travel in civilized style to Batfim. As he 
was Chef of the Telegraph and Post Station there, 
Ali Bey thought he would be very useful to know, 
as we found to be the case. 

From Sarakamisch the Government post horses 
and v^icles, as well as its post houses, would be 
available for us, but how to reach this point was 
our first difficulty. Two-thirds of the seventy 
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miles between it and Erzeroum was on Turkish 
territory, but if native horses crossed the Russian 
frontier they were not, we learned — according to a 
Government order issued when the horse disease 
was epidemic in Russia some years ago, and 
which was still in force — allowed to return. On 
the same principle the importation of all kinds 
of seeds had been forbidden, lest the phylloxera 
should be introduced into the country. 

After hunting through the khans and bazaars, 
our dragoman found a man, duplicate in personal 
appearance and ecjually in breadth of beam to 
Abdullah, our driver from Baibourt to Erzeroum. 
He offered to take us to Alexandrapol, 1 74 miles 
distant, for the Turkish equivalent to 4s our 
money. This was conditional upon obtaining 
from the Vali a permit to recross the frontier with 
his horses on his return to Erzeroum. It was also 
necessary for him to obtain a passport from the 
Russian Consul, as, he stated, he was a Russian 
subject although of Persian descent. 

The Pasha promised me the permit, but when 
I sent for it for some inexplicable reason, pro- 
bably political, he had changed his mind, and 
peremptorily refused it to my dragoman. There 
was some hitch about Hassan’s nationality, for 
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the Persian Consul hung fire when I asked him to 
endorse the fellow over to the Russian Consul. 
We, however, persuaded the latter to give Hassan 
a permit or provisional passport as far as Kars, 
where he said he had taken out his last one, 
and where only he could have it renewed. After 
nearly a week’s delay, these negotiations ended 
in an agreement with him to take us with two 
sleighs, bag and baggage, to Kara-Ourgan, on 
the Russian frontier, and about fifty miles distant. 
Two stages had to be made of our journey so far, 
one to Kopri-Keni the first day, where accommo- 
dation for the night could be secured. 

Our sleighs were ready for us at 9 a.m. They 
were of the same make as those we had from 
Baibourt, and so also were the harnesses of the 
horses. The latter were, however, inferior to 
those of our old driver Abdullah, and did not 
belie their appearance on the journey. Hassan 
and his man were better drivers, however, and 
got the most out of them on our journey. 

Our host, Mr., Richardson, kindly escorted us 
on horseback some distance beyond the Ksurs 
Gate. When approaching it he advised us to be 
prepared with small coins in order to avoid the 
usual overhauling of our luggage before passing 
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through it by backsheeshing the officials. Instead, 
however, of being stopped there, the sentries pre- 
sented arms to us, and the two officers of the 
guard saluted us. And thus we left Erzeroum as 
triumphantly as we entered it nearly six weeks 
previously. So much, we thought, for being 
recognized as Ingleeze ! 

It was quite a relief to get away from Erzeroum 
for various reasons. In the first place the style 
of living was not up to the mark at such a 
season of the year. Some Americans can live, 
after a fashion, on food which would staive a 
Briton. In fact, we were getting thin upon that 
supplied us, although paying liberally for it. 
Meat of all kinds was fabulously cheap at Erze- 
roum, being about one-fourth the price paid for it 
in England ; yet our table was scantily supplied 
with it. I chiefly blamed the Armenian who 
served in the double capacity of cook and caterer 
to the establishment. It did not transpire whether 
he was paid by results, or allowed a weekly sum, 
for feeding the household, and cut the supply 
short in order to have a balance over in his 
favour. It leaked out, however, on one occasion 
when discussing the dryness and toughness of the 
roast mutton that he had sent to the table, that 
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our chef had first boiled it for soup as a first 
course, and then roasted it for our second ! It 
was very natural, therefore, for us often to long 
under such catering for a cut off an English 
roasted joint, or a rump steak done on a silver 
gridiron. 

Then owing, as already stated, to our high alti- 
tude we had a short supply of oxygen, which made 
breathing uncomfortable and exercise a labour. 
This made us sigh for a lower level. Winter, it is 
true, had covered the mountains and plains with 
her white mantle, and sometimes old Boreas sent 
the mercury nearly down to zero. But the atmos- 
phere was so dry that one could bear a lower 
degree of cold with less discomfort than he could 
a higher degree of it in our humid climate. With 
the exception of a few days we had bright sun- 
shine, which largely compensated for the wintry 
weather. 

The Devd Boyun Pass, through which we 
drove after passing through the Kars Gate, was 
the scene of several severe conflicts between the 
Turks and the Russians during their last war. It 
has since then been fortified at several points, but 
did not seem impregnable to an advancing foe 
whose forces were well handled. This is also the 
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opinion of our military experts who have examined 

k. 

After leaving the Pass the road led across the 
Araxes, here called the Kala-Su, flowing from the 
eastern slope of the Dev^ Boyun range past 
Hassan-Kale, which we reached shortly after 
mid-day, and halted fpr lunch. 

This town occupies the site of an ancient 
fortress, built on a spur of the upper Weitan 
range of mountains, and which juts out into a 
wide plain. The ruins of the old walls and of its 
citadel still remain. As it was the weekly market 
day the narrow streets of the old place were 
crowded by vehicles and beasts of burden, and our 
dragoman had great difficulty in finding an empty 
room for us to lunch in. The one he secured 
was very small and not very clean. 

The people crowded round our sleighs when 
they stopped and stared at us. We certainly 
were to them ethnological curiosities, for they 
seldom have a chance of seeing Europeans. No 
sooner had we made ourselves comfortable than in 
came the chief of the police and demanded a sight 
of our papers. But when they were handed to 
him he could not read them, for he held my special 
passport, on bouyarolto, written in Turkish, upside 
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down while pretending to do so. Several times 1 
caught him staring at me over it, as if to impress 
my features upon his memory. At last, when I 
caught his eye on one of these occasions, the 
ridiculousness of the thing overcame me, and I 
laughed outright. This ended the scene, for he 
immediately handed my papers back, and, with a 
profound salaam, withdrew. 

The road, after leaving Hassan-Kale, followed, 
at some little distance from it, the left bank of 
the Araxes, and traversed for three hours a plain 
without a single house in sight upon it to relieve 
its monotony. Even the bright sunshine which 
had enlivened our ride from Erzeroum in the 
earlier part of the day had been extinguished by 
the sky becoming overcast. The scene now pre- 
sented to us was dead-white snow below and 
leaden clouds above, dimmed by a slight mist. 
The road ahead seemed a long line dinted in the 
snow, and the only life visible along it were our 
old friends the magpies. Although part of the 
caravan road to Tabreez, we met no camels to 
break the dreary silence by the tinkling of their 
bells. 

Our destination was reached just after sunset, 
but we were not at ail favourably impressed by its 
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appearance, as all the houses of Kopri-Keni were 
of one storey only, and so roughly built as to 
present a dilapidated appearance. The place, in 
fact, in the gloaming of this winter evening looked 
like a village which having suffered from some 
catastrophe had been merely patched up by its 
inhabitants until they could rebuild their dwell- 
ings. And such was the desolate, uncomfortable 
appearance presented by most of the villages we 
had passed after crossing the Kop Dagh Pass. 

There was no khan here, and we had, there- 
fore, to avail ourselves of the hospitality of an 
Armenian villager, whose name had been given to 
us at Erzeroum, and where we had to put up for 
the night, with what may be termed stable accom- 
modation. 

We entered the premises of our host through 
two gates, the second of which opened into a 
wide passage leading to the stables of the estab- 
lishment. On entering this passage a raised 
platform was pointed out to us as our quarters 
for the night, to which we mounted by a stairway 
landing us at its lower end. 

The platform was about ten by twelve feet 
square, and partly open on the side over the 
passage, and shut in from the stairway by a low 
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partition, through which was an opening like the 
door of an old-fashioned church pew. It was 
really a- room built over that part of the premises 
occupied by our host’s family, but from which 
it was entirely cut off by the arrangement described. 
There was a fireplace at its upper end, and two 
low divans on either side leading from it. The 
fireplace was, however, only intended for cooking 
purposes, and all the warmth enjoyed by its 
occupants was supplied by animal heat from the 
adjoining stables, filled with sheep, cows, oxen, 
and several horses. The air, as may be imagined, 
having been breathed over and over again by these 
quadrupeds, was most stifling to us bipeds. 

Our Armenian host and his wife gave us a 
hearty welcome, immediately lighting our fire of 
dried cow-dung and supplying our demands for 
milk and eggs. After supper they came in and 
had a chat about Clifford Lloyd and his wife, who 
had spent their last night here when on their 
way to Erzeroum. They seemed sad about his 
subsequent death, but did not know, and we did 
not tell them, that it was here he caught an 
addition to the cold that carried him off so 
suddenly. They also told us some tales of the 
raids made upon the village by the Koords and of 
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other troubles consequent upon their treatment 
by the Turkish officials. Amongst the latter was 
the following, and of which we had been slightly 
informed before leaving Erzeroum : — 

The bodies of two Mussulman charcoal vendors 
were found one day on the banks of the Khanli- 
Derd, a tributary of the Araxes, which flows near 
Kapri-Keni. Some young Koords, who had been 
refused employment as shepherds by the people 
of the village, having made affidavit before the 
police authorities that they had been killed by 
some of its Armenian inhabitants, nineteen of 
them were immediately arrested, charged with 
their murder, and imprisoned. After a detention of 
six months ten were liberated. Twice during this 
period the inhabitants of Kopri-Keni supplied the 
local authorities with evidence contradicting the 
charge made by the Koords against these poor 
fellows, but were not listened to by them. Their 
friends then appealed to the higher authorities at 
Erzeroum, but all in vain, for they were then still 
in prison. 

After barricading the entrance from the 
s^aira to our platform quarters, and leaving a 
candle alight, we tried to sleep, but were often 
awakened by the quarrelling of horses and the 
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chattering of our drivers who had bivouacked for 
the night just below us in the passage. Although 
but little refreshed by our broken sleep, we were 
up before sunrise, and off for Kara-Ourgan at 
eight a.m., in order, if possible, to reach it before 
sunset. 

The road now, leaving the caravan route, led 
up an open valley by a rather steep gradient. 
Snow had fallen pretty heavily during the night, 
and as no sleighs had preceded us, we had to 
break it, and consequently our progress was rather 
slow, until we reached a level stretch, or flat 
summit rather, of a range of high mountainous 
hills. Three minor tributaries of the Araxes 
were crossed in traversing it. They flowed 
through deep, narrow ravines. Down we went, 
“ full steam ahead,” one steep declivity and 
across the narrow bridge over them, and then half- 
way up the other declivity at the same rate, with 
an experience of the sensations caused by a 
jaunt on a switchback railway. 

About noon we came to Zanzak, a populous 
and thrifty- looking village, prettily situated on the 
Ardost-Tchai, another tributary of the Araxes. 
The horses were tired after their hard drive, and 
needed rest and provender, and we our luncheon^ 
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for the tresh air and early breakfast had whetted 
our appetites. 

There seemed, therefore, little chance, owing to 
this necessary delay, and the heavy state of the 
roads, of being able to reach the Russian frontier 
before sunset, and if not we would not be allowed 
to cross it until next morning. There was also 
an uncomfortable uncertainty of obtaining decent 
accommodation, or any at all, at the Turkish 
village opposite Kara-Ourgan. It was, therefore, 
reluctantly decided to remain where we were for 
the night. 

In response to our inquiries for lodgings we were 
referred to the head man of the village, for all 
these villages have such a personage to look 
after their social matters. But where was he? For 
some time nobody seemed to know. My man 
hailed some men scattered on the tops of the 
snow-covered houses, loafing or something like it. 
When they understood him they shouted to others 
similarly situated further up the village, inquiring, 
as we were told, where this important person wm. 
At last, in response to this telephoning along the 
fiottsetops, he soon made his appearance, and 
conducted us to one of the best houses in tlie 
village, where they took us in very good-naturedly. 
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It was only stable lodgings after all, but very 
superior in rtiany respects to those we had had of 
the same kind at Kopri-Keui. 

The room placed at our disposal was on a level 
with a wide passage leading to the stables, and 
was cut off from the cold weather by two wide 
doors with what might be called a hall about 
thirty odd feet square between them. The family 
part of the house opened out from this hall as the 
other did to the passage referred to. 

When we took possession of our apartment it 
was quite open to the passage leading to the 
stables. A few sheets of tarred brown paper 
of large size nailed on the upright studding, 
which reached from the floor to the ceiling at 
intervals of about two feet, and a blanket hung up 
for a door, gave us shelter from the notice of 
passers-by and native curiosity. The room was 
lighted by a window in the ceiling, through which 
we discovered some youngsters peeping down at 
us. It was carpeted with rugs, and its divans 
were provided with mattresses stuffed with wool 
and feather pillows covered with cretonne. Our 
host, an Armenian farmer, judging from his well- 
stocked stables, and the piles of hay and straw 
about his premises, was not only well to do, bi^t, 
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as things went in the region, comparatively rich. 
Zanzak itself had, in fact, a very prosperous look 
about it — probably on account of the good market 
open to it for its produce from its propinquity to 
the Russian frontier. Large quantities of grain 
were, indeed, being bought while we were there 
by army contractors for supplying Kars and other 
adjacent Russian military posts. 

The only complaints made to us here were the 
old ones about the Koords and their demands 
ufK>n the Armenians for food, grain, and often a 
sheep without payment. Our host seemed to be 
right on this burning Koordish question, for, as he 
told us, he refused to give up his property to them 
without payment, and assured us that his refusal 
was not followed by ill-treatment as in the similar 
cases mentioned in these pages. 

The interest excited by our arrival forced us to 
hold a levee in the evening, which was numerously 
attended. Amongst our visitors were some of the 
matrons of the village, accompanied by their 
daughters, a baby and some of their older children, 
two of whom are represented in the accompanying 
woodcut. They were dressed as became them on 
such an occasion, and some of the young ladies were 
rather gotwl-iooking. They had many questions 
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to ask about ourselves and our travels, and then 
about English ladies. Were they dark or fair? or all 
as tall as Mrs. Clifford Lloyd ? who had remained 
at Zanzak and in this very apartment. Both the late 
Consul-General and his wife had evidently made 
a good impression here as they had in Erzeroum, 
and great sorrow was expressed at his sudden 
death. All this conversation having to be carried 
on through an interpreter, Joseph first turned their 
Armenian over to us in French, and on its receipt 
we had to convert it into English, and no doubt 
it lost much of its piquancy in the process. 

It was ten o’clock before our levee ended. In 
l)idding good-bye to our visitors we bade farewell 
to Armenia and its people, but with our interest 
•deepened in the claims they have upon their 
rulers for a rectification of the wrongs of which 
they justly complain, and for that protection and 
justice which, under the existing laws of the 
Ottoman Empire, they have a just right to de- 
mand. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

We rose early enough next morning to be off 
for Kara-Ourgan at 7,30 o’clock. As our short 
stay at Zanzak was pleasant, so was now our part- 
ing with our host and his family and friends. 

After a short climb up the southern slope of 
what Keippert marks on his map as the “ Unter 
Wari,” we reached an elevated plateau. North- 
of us rose in stately grandeur the Akra Dagh, the 
bald peaked summit of which is, according to 
the same authority, 8,847 above the level 
of the sea. The sky was a perfect cobalt blue, 
and the light fleecy clouds which hung over us 
seemed very near, for we were now up in the 
region in which their fellows are seen floating over 
London. 

We were soon abreast of the Zewin Dagh,. 
5,480 feet in altitude, and were, therefore, as our 
road by no means took us exactly as high as its 
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summit, more than a thousand feet lower than we 
had been at Erzeroum. Our lungs felt this differ- 
ence in elevation, for our breathing was sensibly 
more comfortable. 

The pine-covered slopes and summits of a 
branch of the Soghanli range now came into 
view on our right. After the treeless region 
through which we had travelled and sojourned 
since crossing the Zigana Pass, the dark green of 
these forests was to us as a welcome back to that 
lower world for which the sons of Noah had 
left this land of Ararat. Our road now began 
rapidly to descend, by a series of curves, to 
the Khani-Tschoai, another of the numerous 
tributaries of the Araxes which have their sources 
in these mountain ranges. As we descended 
we caught sight of the Turkish fortress of 
Zewin, where, in 1877, Mouchtar Pasha defeated 
the Russians ; and at 1 1 a.m. the Turkish 
frontier post, within fifty yards of this stream, 
was reached. 

The Turkish officials were very civil, and not 
only did not overhaul our luggage, but allowed 
Hassan to take us across the Kani-Tschoai to the 
Russian frontier post, a few hundred yards from 
Kara-Ourgan. The contrast between these two 
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posts was striking, both in size and finish. That 
we had left was small and rude in all its appoint- 
ments, while this Russian one was a solid stone 
building containing several rooms, made severely 
clean by whitewash, and comfortably furnished — 
especially the office occupied by the Chief, a 
Russian officer. After introducing myself he 
relaxed his official stiffness, gave orders for a 
mere formal search of our luggage, and sent a 
man with us to the village to see us comfortably 
settled, and who secured for us an isolated stone 
building, which might have been mistaken either 
for a chapel or a school house. It contained but 
one room about twenty-five feet long by fifteen 
in breadth, with three windows on one side barred 
with iron and fitted with wooden shutters. Two 
divans ran along each side and a broader one at 
the upper end. These, with a table, and chairs, 
and a petroleum lamp, hung from the ceiling and 
a stove, comprised its furniture. The chairs and 
table formed the link between it and a Turkish 
khan and a Russian post house. 

After lunching we telegraphed M. Aidinoff, at 
Sari-Kamisch, for sleighs to take us there, as 
none were to be had at Kara-Ourgan. He 
promptly replied that they would be sent next 
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day, and so, having nothing better to do, we went 
about to see the lions of this village,, the very 
name of which on the map had been of some 
anxious interest to us for several days. 

The Khani-Tcshoai flows through it, and the 
village is walled in on one side by the steep slopes 
of the Soghanli Dagh, and on the other by those 
of Zewin, and of the mountain range we had just 
come over. The stream was from seventy to 
eighty feet broad at the village, and spanned over 
by a foot-bridge and another for vehicular and 
other traffic. Excepting in a few places, where 
the current escaped the action of the frost by its 
swiftness, it was frozen over. 

Just above our mansion the women of the 
village were out in force doing their washing on 
the ice, through which holes had been cut to 
enable them to get water, and fires lighted on the 
opposite bank to enable them to do their boiling. 
They must have been a hardy lot, for the weather 
was bitterly cold. But they did not seem to feel 
it, as their tongues kept time with their hands, 
for their chatter floated down to us, varied occa- 
sionally by scolding and sometimes jocular tones. 

As for the majority of the men, they seemed to 
devote themselves to the worship of Bacchus, 
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known in Russia as “ Vodki,” for the cafes seemed 
evidently well patronized from the specimens of 
their customers we met staggering along the road. 
The Russian when tipsy is, as a rule, exuberantly 
jolly, and we have often seen them in that state 
hugging and kissing each other. But on the con- 
trary these inebriated Kara-Ourgans were boister- 
ously quarrelsome, and, as we found out, were 
chiefly Lazes and Tcherkesses, both' rather 
dangerous customers at any time, but more so 
when off their heads by drink. About sunset so 
many of them hung about our quarters that we 
deemed it prudent to ask the commandant for a 
special guard, which he at once granted. We 
were not, however, disturbed by the rowdies, and 
at ten o’clock next day our sleighs arrived, and in 
an hour afterwards we started for Sari-Kamisch. 

Following the left bank of the Khani-Tschoai 
we drive through the narrow but short gorge 
through which it flows, into an oval-shaped plain, 
a mile and a half long and about half as broad.' 
The slopes of the hills round it and the swamp 
grasses which showed their heads above its snow- 
covering suggested its having once been the 
bottom of a lake, emptied of its waters by the 
wearing or breaking away of its rocky dam into 
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the gorge mentioned. On our right was the 
Soghanli Dagh, along and up the slopes of which 
our road now led, by a steep gradient and in a 
north-easterly direction. After passing Kizil- 
Kilissa it bore more easterly, and then after a 
stiff climb landed us on a level plateau, when it 
turned due east. 

The Khani-Tschoai before we left the above 
village had divided up into several branches or 
tributaries. One of the roads from Erzeroum to 
Kars follows the valley of that called the Isti-Su, 
and curving round the Tschamar Dagh, 9,227 
feet above sea-level, passes between it and the 
Kumru Dagh slightly higher. This road leads 
through Kara-Ourgan, and was defended by Fort 
Zewin. The other road from Erzeroum to 
Kars, leaving the road we had, as far as Ardost, 
■come over was defended by a Turkish fort at 
Mijingerd, now however within the new Russian 
frontier. 

The road over which we were now travelling 
after it turned east followed the Khandiva-Su — 
another of these tributaries — as far as the village 
of Milllduz, where it was joined by the second of 
the roads named. It had been only recently con- 
structed by the Russians, either as a short cut or 
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for strategic reasons, from Kara-Ourgan to Sari- 
Kamisch. 

We were over an hour and a half driving over 
the plateau named, in the face of a bitterly cold 
wind; the road suddenly descended by a short 
steep declivity into the narrow and pine-clad 
valley of the Khandiva. The snow here was 
often three or four feet deep. Our progress 
was now somewhat delayed by a number of ox- 
sleds laden with sacks of grain, and bound 
in our direction. Moving out of our way was 
not thought of, and so we had to get ahead 
of them by leaving the beaten track and plunging 
through the deep snow alongside of it. The 
horses were often up to their bellies in this opera- 
tion, and we were in danger of an upset. The 
baggage sleigh being top-heavy went over twice, 
but without damage either to its load or occupants. 
I counted these sleighs as we passed them, but 
stopped doing so when a hundred was reached. 
They were bound for Kars, and their loads intended 
for its garrison. Happily they were not in one 
consecutive string, but in glroups of from- two or 
three to six or eight, with some distance between 
them.' This facilitated in some measure our pass- 
ing them, by enabling us to take them in detail. 
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The ride up this valley was even on a wintry 
day a most enjoyable one. The perfect whiteness 
of the snow, glistering in the bright sunshine, 
relieved through contrast by the rich dark green 
of the pine forests, which covered its gracefully 
sloping sides, presented a picture of rare beauty. 
One could easily imagine how much more beauti- 
ful it must have been in summer when the other 
trees and shrubs, now stripped of their varying 
foliage, were in full leaf, and when the Khandiva, 
freed from its icy fetters, added its enlivening 
quota to the scene. 

Quite in contrast with the houses we had left on 
the other side of the frontier were three substan- 
tially-built stone houses, occupied by the Russian 
officials in •charge of the road. Their modern 
style and comfortable look were passing signs 
of our having emerged from our recent middle-age 
state of existence. 

It was expected when we started that Sari- 
Kamisch would have been reached about 4 p.m., 
but when that hour came — thanks to the ox-sleds 
and the deep snow — we had only covered two- 
thirds of the distance between it and Kara- 
Ourgan. The keen air had whetted our appetites, 
and it was now time to halt at Milliduz for 
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refreshments. More ox-sleds, however, came in 
our way, and had to be passed as usual, in the 
deep snow, and this delayed us. It was now 
about sunset, and when we reached the place its 
khans were found so crowded by the drivers of 
these sleds that we were obliged, hungry as we 
were, to push on to our destination. 

We had now struck the second road mentioned 
between Erzeroum and Kars, which here crossed 
the divide between the Khandiva and the Sari- 
Kamisch river. From the summit down to the 
latter was a rapid descent, near the bottom of 
which our baggage sleigh got off the beaten track 
into the deep snow, and so badly capsized that 
our driver had to leave us to aid in getting it up 
again on the road. 

It was now quite dusk, and the weather, as 
usual after sunset, had become bitterly cold. Much 
to our relief the lights of Sari-Kamisch were soon 
sighted. At first they appeared much nearer, 
through our impatience, than they actually were. 
The horses consequently seemed now to travel at 
an annoyingly slow pace, for during the last twenty 
minutes of our drive the lights seemed to be as 
far off as ever. 

On our arrival we halted at a comfortable post 
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house, when our dragoman was despatched to M. 
AidinofF with Ali Bey's letter of introduction for 
us to him. He soon returned with an invitation 
in response to it to put up at his house, which, 
after our rough experiences of the previous three 
nights, was most gladly accepted. 

It was six o’clock when we reached M. Aidinoff’s 
house, cold and hungry, after our seven hours' 
drive from Kara-Ourgan. We soon got thawed 
put, for the room into which we were ushered 
felt almost stifling hot after the cold air outside. 
Tea and cigarettes were now introduced and in- 
quiries made as to our ride from Erzeroura, and 
particularly its last part, but not a word or sign 
of anything to satisfy the cravings of the inner 
man. And this unpleasant ordeal had to be 
endured with all the patience which etiquette 
demanded for two weary hours. At length a 
movement was made in the direction we longed 
for, beginning with laying the cloth on the long 
dining table, in the room where we were, and then 
covering it with a variety of substantial viands. 

Three visitors sat down with us to supper, one 
of which was a Russian artillery officer and 
another an Armenian army contractor. Except- 
ing the latter, who spoke French, our conversation 
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had to be carried on again by our Joseph, who 
had a place with us at the table for the purpose. 

From the army contractor I learned the destina- 
tion of the grain carried by our troublesome ox- 
sleds, and that cereals of various kinds, and 
especially wheat, were to be had at lower rates 
across the adjacent Turkish frontier than in this 
part of Russia. He stated that the latter grain 
before the war sold in this region for 20 copecs 
the 13 okes, or about 5olbs. weight avoirdupois, 
but that now the same quantity could not be 
bought under a rouble and five copecs. This 
difference he accounted for by the fact that “ the 
Moslems understood raising it better than did the 
Russian peasants.” 

In an effort to draw out both this Armenian 
army contractor and my Armenian host on the 
future prospects of their race, I elicited very little 
from them. In fact they were both doing well for 
themselves in Russia, and seemed contented with 
their lot. The latter spoke in rather glowing 
terms of a Russian infantry regiment being com- 
posed, officers and men, entirely of Armenians, but 
that it was kept away from the Turkish frontier 
for obvious reasons. I concluded from this re- 
ticence on the Armenian question, as discussed in 
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Europe, that both sympathized with the views 
Loris Mellikoff gave expression to at Berlin in 
,,1878. Even next day, in the absence of the 
Russian officer, when both could have spoken 
their sentiments freely, the same reticence, or as 
patriotic Armenians would perhaps say, callousness 
was maintained. 

When giving orders, before retiring for the 
night, to have the sleighs ready for ten a.m. on 
the morrow, an invitation came from the Military 
Commandant of the station to a theatrical enter- 
tainment to be given next evening under his 
patronage. This courtesy had to be refused, as 
it involved, not only detention next day, which 
was Saturday, but also over the Sabbath, the 
sacred claims of which always were regarded by 
us, so far as unnecessary work was concerned, as 
binding upon Britons abroad as strongly as at 
home. We had also previously decided to spend 
it quietly at Kars, which, from its associations, 
was far more interesting to us than a theatrical 
exhibition. 

Sari-Kamisch, as seen next morning, reminded 
us, from its surrounding pine forest and pine 
stumps, of a new Canadian settlement in a similar 
region. Many of its houses were also built of 
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wood, and those of stone had more timber about 
them in the construction of out-buildings than 
would be found generally in an older place. M. 
Aidinoff spoke of its healthfulness and also of its 
abundance of wild game, which included bears 
and deer. During the summer season it was 
occupied by a large force of troops on the former 
account. During the winter only a comparatively 
small force occupied the post. There were also, 
I learned subsequently, -but two battalions on a war 
footing and half a battalion of garrison artillery at 
Kars. The fortresses of Olti and Mijingerd were, 
I also learned, only occupied by small garrisons. 
Including a regiment of Cossacks scattered along 
the Turkish frontier, the above comprised the 
whole of the Russian forces between it and Alexan- 
drapol. These facts are mentioned here because 
they throw discredit on many sensational telegrams- 
published by English papers from time to time 
about the threatening movements or concentra- 
tion of masses of Russian troops in the Caucasus,, 
one of which I saw in the Times from its Odessa, 
correspondent before leaving Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Our journey from Sari-Kamisch to Akstafa was 
now to be accomplished in a more civilized style 
than it had been to the former place from Erzeroum, 
on account of the facilities afforded by the 
Government post horses and sleighs, and such 
accommodation as its post houses afforded. For 
the information of those of our readers who may 
be unacquainted with this style of travelling, a 
few words of explanation may be interesting. 

The Government provide' horses and vehicles 
for travellers at the rate of three copecs per verst 
for each horse and lo copecs for every vehicle 
between stations on the road, whatever may be 
the "distance between them. Payments at these 
rates are made in advance from station to station^ 
for ;wbich a printed receipt is, given. In winter 

S 
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sleighs are supplied and at other seasons wheeled 
vehicles. The latter are of two classes, one 
springless and the other coaches, either covered 
or with hoods. The charges for the former are 
as stated above, but the latter are very much 
dearer, for they were charged at the rate of lo 
copecs per verst, and this charge is increased by 
having to pay for three or four horses abreast to 
draw them. 

At every station horses and sleighs had to 
be changed, but the better class of carriages 
were allowed to be taken longer distances, and 
in our case, in one instance, a hundred versts. 

The post houses varied in size according to 
their position on the road and to the demands of 
the traffic over that part of it. Some had only 
four rooms, and the larger ones double that 
number. They were heated by the stoves 
common to Russia, that is, of brick, which in 
private houses are covered with tiles. The fuel 
used to heat them was generally wood, but at 
several stations we were treated to dried cow- 
dung. They were furnished with plain wooden 
couches, about two feet high and about thirty 
inches In'oad, a table and four chairs, and 
a petroleum lamp. The accommodatimi thus 
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afforded, though plain, was, with the exception of 
the floor, comparatively clean, and in this and in 
other respects these Russian post houses were 
superior to the Turkish khans. No charge was 
made for their use, but all refreshments supplied 
in them had to be paid for according to a printed 
tariff, and at reasonable prices. 

Although the sleighs were ordered for lo a.m., 
we did not get off until noon, hoping to reach 
Kars at six p.m. at the usual rate of speed, as it 
was only thirty-seven miles distant from Sari- 
Kamisch. In this we were disappointed by being 
delayed three hours at Aspuca, the first station, 
waiting for horses to replace those which had 
brought us that far. The road over which we, 
travelled was in capital condition, but very dreary, 
until we reached Beg-Hamed, where it was joined 
by the first of the two old roads between Erze- 
roum and Kars. 

We drove through what was evidently the main, 
street of this village, for it was fully a hundred 
feet wide, and crossed at right angles by others 
not so wide. This, with the houses being built, 
with their ends on it, gave it an American or 
Colonial aspect. Wolfish-looking pariah dogs, 
such as were noticed at Erzeroum, seemed very 
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numerous, and charged our sleighs in squadrons,, 
sometimes of six or eight, in the most savage 
manner. 

It was nine p.m. when Kars was reached, and, 
not being favourably impressed by the accounts 
given us of the two hotels in the place, we took up 
our quarters at the post house, which, so far as it 
went, was comparatively comfortable. No sooner 
were we settled down than the police put in an 
appearance, demanding our passposts. Joseph, 
our young dragoman, had had no difficulty in 
conversing with anyone so far, for everybody we 
had come in contact with, drivers, post-house 
masters, and all, could speak Armenian. We were 
now informed that three-fourths of the police 
force at Kars were Armenians, and used as such 
by the Russian authorities chiefly on account of 
their command of various languages. 

The large yard of the post-station was full of 
sleighs, and under the cover of a shed, at its 
further end, were a number of four-wheeled 
carriages, used as “ diligences ” on the road, and 
of styles of build dating back some years. A 
stone wall bounded it on that side, immediately 
beyond which was an area of an acre or so of 
smooth ice, uSed -as a skating rink, and gaily 
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“decorated with various coloured flags, and which, 
in the afternoon, was thronged by skaters of both 
•sexes and by others. 

The town is divided by the Kars river, over 
which a substantial bridge forms, however, a 
connecting link. Being Sunday, very few shops 
were open, but, from the elaborate sign-boards of 
many of them, their size, and the large garrison 
maintained here, one would fairly conclude that a 
considerable amount of profitable business was 
done in the place. The houses were nearly all of 
stone, though roughly built, and generally of two 
storeys. The street on which the post house was 
situated ran near the base of the high, flat- 
topped rock, on which the main fortress of the 
place is built, and round which flows the Kars 
river, separating the rock from the equally high 
hills on its other side. Since it fell into their 
hands, the Russians have so improved the main 
fortress by additional works as to render it 
virtually impregnable. They have also con- 
structed new works on the hills mentioned and 
also on others some little distance in the opposite 
direction, which command the place, and of which 
they took advantage in their assault on it in 1877. 

The word assault is used here instead of 
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capture, because, when we heard of its fall in 
1877 at St. Petersburg, the report was current, in 
well-informed circles there, that the Grand Duke 
Michael, who commanded the Russian Army, 
had captured the fortress by opening its gates 
with golden keys rather than by his cannon balls. 
Looking now up the precipitous rock on which 
it stood and which made its position that of a 
second Gibraltar, I was inclined to accept the 
golden key theory. It also naturally occurred to 
me then that this mode of assault would not 
have been successful had its garrison been com- 
manded by another General Williams. 

Leaving Kars next morning we drove round the 
high castellated rock and between it and the high 
hills behind it. The road then follows the Kars 
river for six or seven miles through a narrow rocky 
gorge. Shortly after reaching the open country it 
became rather rough on passing over a series of 
low hills. In several places the drifts had rendered 
it so impassable that tracks had to be broken 
through the adjacent fields. We halted for 
luncheon at Meschko, and were detained some 
time before they could supply us with horses for 
the next stage. This prevented us reaching 
Alexandrapol that evening, for at sunset the in- 
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creased coldness of the weather decided us to 
bivouac for the night at Ardinitska, about twenty 
versts short of our destination. Adjoining the 
post-house there was the ruin of a large Armenian 
Church. It dated from the ninth century, as we 
were informed by an intelligent Armenian of the 
place who owned a large grist mill, worked by 
water-power, supplied by a tributary of the Arpa- 
Tschai. 

After a cold drive next morning over an open 
road, with large ruins of an ancient Armenian 
church and monastery on high land some distance 
on our right, we reached Alexandrapol shortly 
before noon. 

For more than half-way from the last post- 
station the roads had been so bare of snow as to 
make sleighing not only difficult but unpleasant. 
This was not only caused by our having now come 
down nearly two thousand feet in elevation, but 
also on account of the open plain, over which it 
had led us, having been swept of it by the winds. 
The range of high hills beyond Alexandrapol 
were, however, covered with snow, and the road 
improved when we descended into the valley of 
the Arpa-Tschai, an important tributary of the 
Araxes^ on which Alexandrapol is situated. After 
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crossing the bridge over it, and in the town itself, 
we found good sleighing. The officials at the 
post-house, however, informed us that from the 
next station, beyond the hills mentioned, the roads 
were so bare of snow that runners would have to 
be exchanged for wheels. 

We were rather pleasingly disappointed by the 
appearance of Alexandrapol, for it had been asso- 
ciated in our imagination with the grim notions 
suggested by a fortress. The fortress was there, 
but added rather than detracted from the beauty 
of the picture which the town presented from the 
other side of the valley of the Arpa-Tschai. It 
occupied the top of a high, rounded hill over- 
looking the town, and presented to us an immense 
circular wall of a greyish-white colour, with a broad 
glacis sloping down from it. Behind it was a 
background of the low chain of mountains or hills, 
as we have already called them, and in the fore- 
ground the town itself, rendered picturesque by 
the numerous trees by which many of its houses 
were surrounded. The walls of the fortress, which 
appeared so white at a distance, were found on a 
closer inspection to be of a very light-coloured 
limestone, the same as that of which the houses 
of the town were built. It had regular' bastions, 
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•casemated and mounted with guns, and was sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Although impregnable to an 
Eastern army, it cannot, from a military point of 
view, be regarded as a strong position, for the 
neighbouring valleys would screen a force ad- 
vancing against it. Its fortifications were com- 
menced in 1857 by the Emperor Nicolas I., and 
have been considerably enlarged since then. The 
town was given its present name in honour of the 
Empress Alexandra, but was previously known as 
Gumri, which, in 1832, three years after its cession 
to Russia by Turkey, had only sixty houses and a 
population of but 1,200 inhabitants, but has now 
one of over 23,000. The surrounding country 
is well cultivated, not only on account of its rich 
soil, but also through the facilities afforded for its 
irrigation by the Arpa-Tschai. 

We were now in the province of Erivan, a kind 
of terra sancta of the Gregorian Church, for near 
its capital is the ancient and present seat of 
its Patriarchate, the celebrated monastery of 
Etschmiadzin. On the other side of the Arpa- 
Tschai, not far from it are the wonderful ruins of 
Ani, about twenty-five miles below Alexandrapol, ■ 
on a triangular promontory formed by a curve 
tfiere of that river, and separated from the plateau 
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west of it by a dry ravine, in which are many 
ancient grottoes, tombs, and sculptures. It was 
a flourishing Armenian city in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when, as is stated, it had a population of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants and a thousand 
churches. It was overthrown by an earthquake 
in A.D. 1319, when its inhabitants were dispersed. 

The next stage of our journey was between 
Alexandrapol and Delidjan, loi versts distant. 
As the snow lay deep on the low mountain range 
between us and the first station, thirty versts off, 
sleighs had to be used that far, but afterwards 
wheels. The superintendent at the post-house 
brought us a bill for a carriage the whole distance 
to Delidjan, for which 10 copecs a verst were 
charged. But when his attention was called to 
our having to use sleighs for the distance 
mentioned, and we struck off the two roubles 
ten copecs overcharge, he had the audacity to 
excuse himself on the ground that he was under- 
paid ! 

Our horses had a hard pull of it up the slopes 
of the mountains, for the road was very heavy 
from a recent fall of snow. Near the summit it 
lay so deep that we had great difficulty in passing- 
several heavily laden sleighs bound in the opposite 
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direction. Half-way down the other side of the 
range things became normal, and the horses went 
down the declivity at full speed. In turning a 
corner the near runner of our sleigh collided with 
a stone post, and the shock was so great as to 
throw us violently against the front seat. This 
was the only accident met with during our long 
drive, and which happily ended in no other serious 
results than a good shake. 

It was an hour after our arrival at Hi^uamly, 
where we were to exchange runners for wheels, 
before our engaged carriage was ready to start. 
It turned out to be something between an Eng- 
lish close travelling carriage and an old-fashioned 
stage coach, and had room for four inside and 
another on the box seat. Part of our luggage 
was strapped behind and part in front, and when 
we were “ all aboard ” it was evident that the 
vehicle was weighted down below the load-line 
of its springs from our experience after it got 
under way. It was drawn in Russian style by four 
horses abreast. They trotted off with their heavy 
load at a good speed, and continued to do so until 
we reached Kara-Killissa, eighty versts from 
Alexandrapol, at 8 p.m. The swaying of our 
heavily laden vehicle, and the late hour, led us 
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to stay over here for the night at its post-house, 
which besides its other superior accommodation, 
supplied its patrons with warm meals, of which 
we took advantage after our long and cold ride. 

The names of a number of villages in this 
region end, as this one did, in Killissa, the 
Turkish equivalent for our word church, and 
which has probably come from the Greek word 
^KKX/na-M. They have, however, all prefixes 
having some special reference, such as Kara, or 
black ; Kyzil, red ; or Ozun, long, and several 
others. The reference of the last-named is more 
easily understood than those of the two former, 
although we have an equivalent to them in 
Whitchurch contracted from White-Church, as 
well as other English designations of places of 
similar ecclesiastical origin as these in Asia Minor 
evidently were. 

Before we could get off next morning we had a 
long dispute with the official in charge of the 
post-house about the transport of our luggage to 
Delidjan. He refused to have it loaded up again 
on the coach as it had been on the previous day, 
and insisted we should charter a voorghan from 
him to carry it. On the other hand we asserted 
that according to contract the coach was to carry 
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not only ourselves, but our luggage that far. The 
fight between us waxed rather hot for a time, and 
it is to be feared not without some John Bull 
bluster about the attempted imposition, and so 
forth. As the argument went on it was dis* 
covered that the part of the agreement at issue 
had not been entered on the “ way-bill,” and, 
learning that the road before us was very hilly 
and rough, we submitted, but under protest, to- 
what seemed the inevitable. 

This dispute delayed us until 9 a.m., when we 
started, and had a cold ride through the lovely 
narrow valley of the Aghistewi, a tributary of the 
Kura. There were many steep ascents and 
descents in the road, which in some places would 
have been dangerous had it not been protected by 
low stone walls. Several large villages were passed, 
which for thriftiness and comfort were in favourable 
contrast to those we had left within the Turkish 
frontier. We reached Delidjan at 1 p.m., where, 
after a substantial warm lunch at the post-house, 
we arranged for a carriage to carry us to Akstafa, 
now only sixty odd versts distant. 

The size and beautiful situation of Delidjan 
removed the unfavourable impression produced 
upon us when we first heard its name, for from 
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the lips of the Russian official at Alexandrapol it 
sounded like demi-john. Many of the houses 
were very large. The town was built on both 
slopes of the valley of Agistewi, and seemed to 
be a place of some commercial importance from 
the appearance of its shops and large store-like 
warehouses. 

Our new carriage was somewhat in the style of 
a Victoria, but rather out of condition. We now 
hoped to reach the railway station at lo p.m., but 
were unfortunately delayed at the first station for 
three hours before they could supply us with 
fresh horses. It began to snow slightly when 
we started, and continued doing so increasingly 
during the remainder of our drive. This made 
the roads so heavy for wheels that when we 
reached Karavansera at 8.15 it was deemed 
prudent to put up there for the night. We had 
now only 37 versts between us and the railway 
station of Akstafa, or, as we now felt, between 
us and the threshold of western civilization. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was still snowing when we reached Karavan- 
sera, but next morning bright sunshine lit up the 
picturesque scenery by which it was surrounded. 
The sides of the valley of the Aghestiewi here 
came close together, and sloped down towards 
each other at such an angle as to leave a narrow 
strip of land on both sides of the river, only broad 
enough for the road and a few houses on its 
northern side. Above were terraces on both 
sides, that on the latter being cultivated and 
with a number of comfortable-looking houses 
scattered over it. Some of them were rather 
pretentious in their style of architecture, which 
was composite, or partly Russian and partly 
Swiss. The back-ground of both terraces was 
formed by ranges of rocky heights, somewhat 
precipitous, but of graceful outlines. 
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The southern side rose gradually from the river 
to a terrace, on the edge of which our post-house 
stood, and on which were several streets of well- 
built houses. Striking as was the picture as seen 
in the bright sunshine of a winter morning, with 
its snow covering, we could easily imagine how 
much more so it would have been in summer, and 
when the trees had resumed the green coats of 
which they had been divested the better to box 
old winter. 

While preparations were being made to start us 
on our journey by the people of the post-house, 
the teacher of the large Armenian school opposite 
came over to pay us a visit. He was a young 
man, tall and good-looking, and arrayed in dark 
brown flowing garments, of a semi-ecclesiastical 
cut. All he seemed to know or cared to converse 
about concerning the Russian aspect of the 
Armenian question was the restrictions placed 
upon the attendance of their youth at sphool. 
After the age of sixteen, those of them , wishing to 
continue their studies were obliged either to 
attend the higher Russian schools or those of 
their own at the seats only of their . bishoprics. 

;■ We, started at 10.-30 a.m., hoping jto catch the 
day train to Xtflis at Akstafa/ but, wiithout being 
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able to obtain definite information as to the hour 
at which it stopped there. Shortly after leaving 
Karavansera, the valley opened out into a wide 
and well-cultivated plain, in crossing which, on its 
way to the Kur, the Aghestewi divided into two 
streams. The road followed the more southern 
one. The only snow on the ground was that which 
had fallen yesterday and was now rapidly disap- 
pearing. This plain, so far as it could be seen, 
was cultivated, and, judging from the barns and 
stacks about the houses, appeared to be very 
fertile. Shortly before we reached our destina- 
tion we drove through what appeared to be a 
new village, where extensive building was going 
on, and which we at first mistook for Akstafa. 
Here we caught sight of a train some distance 
ahead of us, steaming along in the direction of 
Tiflis. This we found, on arrival at the station, 
was the one we hoped to have caught, but were just 
half-an-hour too late. The next one was at 4.30 
next morning, and so, instead of spending the 
night at a comfortable hotel in the capital of the 
Caucasus, we had to put up with the bare 
accommodation afforded by the post-house, the 
largest we had as yet seen. Deprived of one 
comfort, we solaced ourselves with another at the 

T 
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buffet of the station, and had, what for some 
weeks we had not enjoyed, “ a square meal,”’ 
European fashion, napkins and all. 

And so ended our long overland journey up the 
roof of the world, from Trebizond to Erzeroum 
and thence along it so far. It is true we had to 
rough it all the way, except during the weeks 
spent at the latter place. Recalling, however, 
many of the picturesque scenes along our route, 
of which we had only passing glimpses, there is 
now the desire, from the impressions they made 
on us, to revisit them, this time, not on a political 
mission, but with rod, gun, and camera, and when 
clad in their summer dress. We also regret that 
want of time and the inclemency of the season 
prevented an excursion from Alexandrapol to the 
ruins of Ani, and to that Rome of the Armenians 
— Estchmiadzin. Within ten miles of Delidjan, 
we had to pass, without a visit, Lake Erivan, 5,925 
feet above the Euxine, and no less than 45 miles 
long from N.W. to S.E., and 20 miles broad at its 
widest part. One could imagine the beauty of 
this inland sea, from the fact that its south- 
western background is a range of mountains, of 
which one peak has an altitude of 10,325 feet. 
And this desire to revisit and thoroughly explore 
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the interesting region, through which we have 
now literally taken our readers with us in “ post 
haste,” is intensified by the fact that much more 
remains to be known about it than any records by 
travellers have as yet supplied. Here, then, is a 
comparatively new field, in which some enterpris- 
ing Briton might distinguish himself. 

Besides the station buffet and the satisfaction 
of being at length on a line of railway, there was 
not much to interest one at Akstafa. Many of 
its few houses were used as cafes^ where refresh- 
ments were supplied to travellers who for economi- 
cal reasons did not patronize the former. There 
were also a number of small shops stocked with 
staple necessaries of the poorest kind. All the 
buildings, excepting those occupied by the railway 
officials, were of one storey, peak-roofed, and 
roughly built. The two streets of the place were 
ankle deep with mud, consequent upon the rapid 
thaw which had set in after a recent fall of snow of 
several inches in depth. 

So far as people went, Akstafa was lively 
enough, but the greater number of those we saw 
moving about were evidently of a class whose 
room was to be preferred to their company, at 
any rate by a stranger accustomed to personal 
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cleanliness, and whose appearance justified the 
conclusion that he was worth robbing. As we 
were now in Georgia it was natural to find amongst 
the races they represented some who bore the 
superior and pleasing racial marks of its native 
type. 

During the afternoon the post-house filled up 
with people bound east and west by rail. A 
number of them crowded with their belongings 
into a room large enough to be called a hall. 
Here they spent the hours before their respective 
trains left in eating, smoking, and chatting with 
one another. A few curled themselves up amongst 
their baggage on the bare wooden couches in the 
room, and tried to sleep amid the clatter of 
tongues and the clouds of tobacco-smoke. They 
were a strange mixture, compounded of Persians 
with their mushroom-shaped caps, Turks wearing 
the red fez, and specimens of other races. The 
majority were, however, Armenians, and this led 
our Joseph to take up his quarters among them. 

A full hour before our train was due a regular 
stampede from the post-house to the station took 
place, rousing us from our broken slumbers. 
Joseph had never seen a locomotive until now, 
and therefore not knowing anything about railway 
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travelling I was obliged to take his place as 
dragoman, and see to the registration of our 
luggage, and taking our tickets for the journey to 
Tiflis. The train was late, and we had a weary 
wait for it, but consoled ourselves with a pot of 
Russian tea and biscui ts, and in taking stock of 
our fellow- passengers. 

And now a few words about the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway, on which Akstafa was a station, and 
which was extended from Tiflis to Bakfl, on the 
Caspian Sea, in 1883. Its total length is 563^ 
miles, built at a cost of 16,000 per mile. 
As originally constructed the line crossed the 
Suram mountain, which forms part of the water- 
shed between the Caspian and the Black Seas, the 
summit station being Poni. The gradients 
between this station and Bejatoubane, a distance 
of nine miles, and between it and Suram, five 
miles beyond it in the opposite direction, were so 
seriously heavy as to interfere with the transport 
of freight, that a tunnel was constructed through 
the mountain between the extreme points named, 
to avoid them. From a purely engineering point 
of View it is considered one of the most successful 
public works carried out in Russia, and which has 
more than doubled the working capacity of the rail- 
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way. It was opened to traffic in September, 1890, 
but has not as yet proved the commercial import- 
ance of the road, at any rate by sensibly increasing 
the transport of petroleum, the heaviest item of its 
freight from Bakfl to Batfim. The total number 
of tank-cars which passed over the old mountain 
line for the nine months of that year was 58,517, 
or an average of 6,502 per month. For the 
last three months of the year 22,168 of them 
passed through the new tunnel, giving a mensual 
average of 7,167. 

These tank-cars were similar to those used on 
American railways for the same purpose, and pre- 
sented the appearance of a boiler about fifteen 
feet long and five feet in diameter, on a railway 
truck. They w'ere all numbered, and one we 
passed, with others, at a siding at Tiflis was 
marked 12,687. Accepting these figures as indi- 
cative of the number of these tanks on the line, 
together with their large capacity, some idea may 
be formed of the extent of its mineral oil traffic. 
We will only further add, as illustrative of this, 
that in 1890 the production of the crude oil at 
Bakfi amounted to 3,913,000 tons, or nearly 
600,000 tons in excess of the previous year. 
Again, calculating the tons at 2,000 lbs., and 
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measuring 300 gallons, we thus have a yield from 
these petroleum wells of over a billion of gallons ! 
The total shipments of the different products of 
petroleum from Bakfl and BatAm to Russia, and 
from the latter port to foreign countries, amounted 
that year to 2,622,000 tons, leaving, however, 
100,000 tons still in the tanks at Bakfl. 

The petroleum cargoes for the ports of the 
United Kingdom and other European ports are 
shipped in bulk ; while shipments for Indian ports, 
China, Japan, etc., are all in cases holding ten 
gallons, in two five-gallon square boxes of bright 
tin. As the freight on the latter is considerably 
higher in proportion than the former, it is not im- 
probable, from the tendency in that direction, that 
ere long petroleum will likewise be carried in bulk 
to these latter ports. 

As might have been expected, from the ubiquity 
of petroleum along the line of the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway, that one would get sniffs of its odour 
'everywhere. But as our train had no tank-cars 
attached to it, for some time we were puzzled 
about the strong smell of this staple article of 
c(^i|erce which affected our olfactory nerves. At 
length we ascertained that it was used in place of 
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coal in the furnaces of the locomotives of the line, 
as follows : — 

The “astatki,” as it is called, a residue of 
naphthaj kept in a cistern on the tender, was led by 
a pipe to a small disc in front of the fire-box, into 
which the end of a steam pipe was also introduced. 
A thin, perforated copper plate separated the 
residue above it from the steam below. The former, 
as it percolated through this plate, was injected by 
and with the steam in minute particles into the 
furnace, producing an intense heat. This differs 
from Tarbutes’ system of using petroleum for 
smelting purposes, air being used in the latter 
as the injector. Experience, however, has demon- 
strated that steam is a better one for firing up in 
a locomotive. 

The and class carriage in which we travelled 
to Tiflis was so full that we had to content our- 
selves with the single seats which ran up one side 
of the carriage. They were separated by a narrow 
passage from the others, constructed, as they 
are generally in those of the ist and and class 
in Russia, so as to be used as couches at night, 
and were all occupied by passengers locked in the 
arms of Morpheus. An hour before our arrival at 
Tiffis, at 8.ao a.m., there was a general awakening 
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of the sleepers, followed by a letting down of the 
upper couches into their places as backs for the 
lower seats and a packing up of loose articles of 
baggage, which, in almost every case, included the 
pillow and rug always carried by Russian travellers 
of their class for night travelling. 

Tiflis is the capital of the Caucasus, and has a 
population of over 123,000 inhabitants, and is 
situated on the Kur, which empties itself in the 
Caspian Sea. It was first called Tbilis-Kalaki, 
or the “ hot town,” on account of its warm sulphur 
baths, and was founded in A.D. 1063 by the native 
Czar Liewvang on account of the benefit he had 
derived from them. Up till then its only habita- 
tions were a few mud hovels which served as 
barracks for the garrison of the small fortress, the 
remains of which are still to be seen on a hill 
south of the town, but to the left of that part of 
it given in our view. 

The extensive suburb of Avlabar, the site of an 
old Georgian city, and which lies on the other 
side of the Kur, is connected with the other part of 
Tiffis by a substantial stone bridge of one arch, 
of which only comes into view in the accom- 
panying wood-cut. The railway passes through 
the outskirts of this suburb, where it rises to such 
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an elevation as to give the newly-arrived traveller 
an extensive bird’s-eye view of the town. It was 
not, however, one calculated to produce an entirely 
favourable first impression of the place upon him, 
for from its standpoint Tiflis appears with a back- 
ground of dark-coloured and leaden-looking hills, 
by the high-cavemed sides of which it is gloomily 
over-shadowed. A more intimate acquaintance 
with the town to a great extent effaced this 
impression of the general dreary aspect which 
this first view of Tiflis had produced upon us, 
yet its circumjacent scenery continued to invest 
it in our imagination with the gloominess of a 
vast prison. The view from the windows of our 
apartments in the back part of the “ Hotel de 
Caucause ” was of itself calculated to produce 
such an impression, for its background comprised 
beetling rocks, with broken and deep clefts, dark- 
coloured, and devoid of every green thing, and 
presenting a variety of rugged and savage forms- 
Towers and battlements of ancient days also lay 
in huge masses on every pointed steep of these 
natural bulwarks, while the remains of old moul- 
dering walls could be traced down its declivities 
until they either touched the town or ended in the 
bed of the river. 
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A much more interesting and extensive view, 
however, of Tiflis and its environs is commanded 
from the summit of a hill two miles beyond the 
suburbs of Avlabar, and which should be seen by 
every visitor. On one side it includes the city, 
its citadel, churches, and gardens, and on the 
other to the north the windings of the Kur through 
the varied shores of the valley and plain through 
which it flows. 

The view also includes in its wide landscape the 
mountain chains of Kahetia and Kasilbeck, the 
summits of which are seen as far as the eye can 
reach to the north-west rising above one another, 
and crowned by the pale and cloud-capped head 
of Elborus, 16,700 feet above the level of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The size of the station at Tiflis, into which we 
steamed at 8.20 a.m., together with the life about 
it, was the next agreeable reminder of our having 
recrossed the boundary which, so far as travelling 
conveniences are concerned, divided the nineteenth 
century from the patriarchal age in which we had 
been journeying. In the future there would, there- 
fore, be no more slow travelling by horse power, 
no harassing delays at post stations, nor further 
discomforts to be endured as were experienced at 
such hostelries as have been described during our 
journey from Trebizond to where we were now. 

Our man Joseph, however, did not at the 
moment appear to sympathize with us in this 
respect, for when our crowded train emptied its 
living freight on the platform, he seemed bewil- 
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dered by the confusion which ensued. Steam 
locomotion, which by replacing that of animal 
power, had altered many of the social relations of 
life, had now reversed those which had hitherto 
existed between our dragoman and us, for unused 
to the changed conditions of travelling, we were 
no longer absolute dependents upon him, as we 
had been until we struck the iron road with its iron 
horse at Akstafa. He turned up promptly at our 
carriage after the train stopped, but in an apparent 
dazed condition. After our luggage had been 
removed to the platform he looked first at it and 
then at us, but remained speechless and motion- 
less until we woke him up by a peremptory order 
to have it at once taken to the station buffet with 
a view to much -needed refreshments after our 
wearisome night’s work. Having accomplished 
this important object we drove over to that part of 
the town beyond the Kur where all the best hotels 
were situated, leaving our registered luggage still 
unclaimed at the station until we had secured 
quarters. 

After passing down a broad street through the 
Avlabar suburbs, we drove across the Moronzov 
bridge of many arches shown in our view. It 
might, however, be called a viaduct, because only 
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about one-third of it is across the narrow stream 
diverted from the Kur by the island over which 
the rest of it stands. Its roadway is also level 
with that of the one-arched bridge over the latter. 

Along the opposite shore of this island, which 
is used as a lumber yard, as will be noticed in our 
wood-cut, are a number of floating mills similar to 
those on the Danube between Vienna and the Iron 
Gates. They are worked by water wheels rotated 
by the rapid current of this branch of the Kur. 

As the “ Hotel du Londres " had been recom* 
mended to us by a friend we drove there first, but 
finding its charges largely out of proportion to the 
accommodation it offered, decided to inquire else- 
where, but in another case with similar results. At 
length we happily stumbled on the “ Hotel du 
Caucause,” on the main street of the new part of 
the town, from which it was entered by an entrance 
between two of the shops over which its front part, 
comprising its large dining-rooms and buffet, were 
built. The bedrooms and suites were in the rear, 
opening out on two wide and tastefully-decorated 
verandahs running round the three sides of the 
oblong courtyard, but one flat above it. The 
apartment placed at our disposal was at the upper 
cross end of the first verandah,. and was comfort- 
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at>ly, if not elegantly, furnished as bed and sitting- 
room. The only look-out from it on one side 
was across the verandah into the courtyard open- 
ing. On the other side our view was shut in by 
the gloomy background of the precipitous, rocky 
heights to which we have already referred. Still 
this isolation made it a capital place to sleep in, 
and acting under this impression we spent our first 
afternoon in the enjoyment of this much-needed 
and longed-for luxury. 

Next day it was discovered that the adjoining 
apartments were occupied by Prince Louis Bona- 
parte, by His Highness having kindly sent us his 
latest files of the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald from having ascertained we had returned 
from the interior of the country. When calling to 
thank him for this courtesy we found him clad in 
Russian military uniform, which he explained by 
stating that he had left the Italian service and 
joined the army of Russia, and was now hard at 
work learning Russ. 

Besides the hotels, there were in this Russian 
quarter of the town, where we were now located, 
also large and small shops, theatres, studios, 
cafds, bookstores, or libraries, as they are called, 
and museums, including that supported by the 
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State. There was also another mark of civiliza- 
tion, in the good supply of comfortable carriages 
plying for hire. In the native quarter below ours 
there were all kinds of shops, and apparently all 
kinds of men, with a variety of animals and beasts 
of burden, and in such numbers as often caused 
as big a block as that which at certain hours 
delays the traffic over London Bridge. In fact 
everywhere in the streets the mixture of “humans” 
was very marked, if not complete, for it was com- 
pounded of Russian officers in full uniform, 
Tartars with their shaggy sheep-skin head gear, 
Armenians distinguishable by their flat caps, 
Albanians, Greek beggars, Turks in their red fez, 
Persians in their astrakhan mushroom-shaped 
caps, Turcomans and Georgians, either afoot or 
on camels, on arabahs or native carts, high- 
wheeled, and often filled with bullock skins of 
Kahetia wines, and horses carrying leather water 
skins. 

And this concentration of a variety of races, 
near the point from whence the race spread out 
after the flood over the world, was supplemented 
by the variety of merchandise found in the bazaars. 
In that of the Armenians were furriers, potters, 
metal workers, dealers in old armour, carpet sellers, 
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and many other professions plying their respective 
trades. 

In the silk and cloth bazaar were brocades from 
Noukha and Shemakha, ivory inlaid with gold from 
Koumouk, Damascene swords and silver-mounted 
pistols from Schoma, cloths worked by the Koor- 
dish women of Erivan, with many other novelties 
in merchandise of various descriptions from Persia, 
Turkey, Turkestan, Bokhara, and Herat. The 
ubiquitous Manchester calicoes and prints and 
haberdashery, German imitations of Sheffield 
cutlery, with some of the genuine, were also here 
exposed for sale. 

Many of the boulevards in the Russian quarter, 
with their large and handsome buildings and open 
spaces, left for fresh air and recreation, had quite 
an European appearance. The other streets in the 
old town were, on the contrary, quite Oriental, 
being narrow, tortuous, and confused. In the 
ordinary appearance of an Eastern market these 
highways and by-ways reminded one more of 
Smyrna than of Constantinople. 

One of the most attractive boulevards refeired 
to was a continuation of the street on which our 
hotel stood, and on which was the Governor’s 
Palace. Opposite to it was the State Museum 

w 
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and Artnoury, before the door of which were more 
than a score of Turkish brass field guns, Russian 
trophies of their last war with the Turks. 

: The boulevard ruhs about parallel with the Kur, 
but on such high ground above it as to give an 
observer a fine view of the Caucasian Mountains, 
and of the opposite side of the valley. It was, 
however, not so extensive as that from the top of 
the hill beyond the suburb of Avlabar, already 
described. In that description we intentionally 
postponed until now some interesting associations 
connected not only with Elborus and the other 
chain of mountains referred to, but also with the 
region generally. 

There is, for instance, a tradition extant stating 
that during the subsidence of the waters of the 
Deluge, Noah’s Ark, while drifting over these 
mountains towards Ararat, struck the top of El- 
borus with its keel, and made the cleft in it which 
still remains. The story, however, would have 
tpen more credible had it stated that the 
Patriarch’s big ship, in floating over this moun- 
tain, had knocked part of its head off, for Ararat 
has a much higher elevation than that of EI- 
)i>Qras. 

But this mountain, has another, though a l^sar 
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distinction attached to it. Heathen legends and 
some classic writers have affirmed that Elborus 
was the huge savage rock of the Caucasus to 
which Prometheus was chained; 

. There is also a tradition current to this day 
amongst the natives in the valley of Elborus that 
the bones of an enormous giant, exposed on its 
summit by Divine wrath, are still to be seen. So 
firmly is this believed that many are still to be 
found amongst their rude tribes who will swear 
that they have seen these huge remains. So well 
had this marvellous story been thus attested that, 
early in this century, a Russian General thought 
he might make it an excuse for penetrating further 
into the interior of this mountainous country than 
had yet been attempted. 

He accordingly set forth on an expedition for 
this object, with two hundred men and a piece of 
artillery. But, as the story goes, when he had 
proceeded only a short distance into the recesses 
of Elborus, an avalanche rolled down its sides and 
overwhelmed all his party but himself and two or 
three of his soldiers. The natives attributed this 
disaster to the vengeance of the spirit of the 
pipuntains who were in charge of the mysterious 
relics, because the object of the expedition was to 
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reverse the doom of their being left to bleach for 
ever on the exposed summit of that rocky 
eminence. Others, however, reasoned differently, 
for in their opinion the real object of the expedition 
was not to verify this statement about the giant’s 
bones, but to reconnoitre the country in order to 
find good military positions in these mountains. 
The principle upon which this corrected view of 
the incident is based would seem to be confirmed 
by the recent Russian expedition to the Pamirs, 
which, when first brought to our notice, was 
represented as having only scientific objects in 
view. 

These and other similar legends which might 
be quoted are quite in harmony with the fact that, 
from the earliest times, the region between the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas has been noted as the 
theatre of the most heroic and marvellous actions; 
Events are referred to in their records, in which 
not only men, but supernatural beings, are repre- 
sented as having played conspicuous parts. 

The mountains of the Caucasus and the coun- 
tries surrounding are referred to in the history of 
the ancients, and in their fables, and in the dreams 
6f their poets. In their vicinity they tdl us 
Medea prepared her magic speUs, and, aided by 
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ethereal agents, transformed the decayed forms 
of age into those of youth and beauty. Even now 
the natives tell extravagant tales of those spirit 
inhabitants of their mountain heights. Amongst 
the ices of Kasibeck, the snows of Elborus, and 
the cavernous summits of the lower mountains of 
the Caucasus, they still believe that powerful genii 
or demons, with their attendant good or evil 
spirits, hold their courts. Indeed, so great is the 
terror inspired by this belief among the people of 
these valleys that no bribe could induce them to 
ascend these heights, lest they might incur the 
cruel torments denounced by these spirits on rash 
mortals caught venturing into their haunts. 

Amongst the minor proofs of the belief that all 
the dispersed families of our race sprung from this 
patriarchal home may be classed the legends and 
tales to which we have referred, because they are 
found current amongst people of the most distant 
countries, and even in their, as well as in many of 
our own, nursery tales. 

But to return to things mundane. In describing 
the mixed street throngs of Tiflis mention was 
incidentally made of buffalo skins filled with the 
wines of Kahetia. This wine was on the hotel 
oard, and after a trial was preferred to the others 
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noted on it of the same class, from its delicacy 
of flavour and especial freedom from the extreme 
acidity of French clarets in general. We were 
not, therefore, surprised that the cheaper qualities 
of it were largely exported to foreign countries, rio 
less than 56,000 gallons having been shipped from 
Batfim in 1890. The prices of such brands of 
this Caucasian wine were from is. to is. 2d. per 
gallon, according to quality, and the supply, we 
further learned, was practically unlimited. 

There was, however, a variety of superior wines 
made from different qualities of the grapes of 
Caucasus, such for example as had been supplied 
to us at the hotel. This was largely consumed 
locally and in Russia proper, only a limited 
quantity of it being exported to foreign countries. 
There was a suspicion that we knew its bouquet, 
and this reminded us of a hint given by a retired 
wine merchant about the genuineness of wines 
generally. If, said he, you wish to be absolutely 
sure of any brand, you must straddle the cask 
containing it when it leaves the vineyard where 
it is produced and ride it into your ^cellar! Proi- 
bably, therefore, some of these Caucasian wines 
may have found their way into those of British 
consumers, but under a more attractive trade 
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name, as we know many of the Greek and other 
Mediterranean wines certainly do. 

Kahetia (or, as Keippert marks it on his maps, 
Kacheti) had, however, more interest to us than 
that suggested by its delicious wines, for it was 
the celebrated Albania of the Ancients. It was 
also held in high estimation by those modems 
with whom we conversed at Tiflis, for they re- 
presented the province as being one of the finest 
and most attractive districts in the Caucasus. 
Its hills and mountains, they told us, were thickly 
covered with forests of oak, chestnut, beech, and 
elm, interspersed with many spots producing 
delicious wild grapes and fruits of the finest 
flavour. The wines we had tasted at the hotel 
were the product of these natural vineyards. 

In the valleys between these hills and mountains 
an abundance of hemp, flax, rice, millet, barley, 
and wheat are produced with so little trouble to 
the producer as almost to be regarded as of sj^n- 
taneous growth. In fact, from what we heard, 
and as Bayard Taylor once said when referring to 
the productiveness of the Western American 
prairies, these Kahetian peasants have only to 
“ tickle” the land with a hoe to make it laugh 
with a crop ! 
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■ We also learned from a Russo- Armenian sports- 
man who had hunted in the district that pheasants* 
various wild fowl, antelopes, and deer abounded in 
it, and that sheep and domestic cattle of good 
native breeds were plentiful in its valleys. To 
complete this prodigality of blessings its climate 
is regarded as one of the most delightful in the 
Caucasus. After this description of it, and find- 
ing that Kahetia was of easy access from Tiflis, 
it was a great disappointment that owing to the 
season of the year we were unable to visit it on 
this occasion. 

Fruit of various kinds and of fine quality was 
abundant at Tiflis, as it is throughout the Cau- 
casus, differing, of course, greatly in quality, 
according to the climate and soil of the localities 
in which it was produced. Over and above the 
large quantity consumed in the country, and that 
exported to Russia, a considerable surplus remains 
available for shipment abroad. The bulk of 1,500 
tons of fresh and dried fruit exported from Batftm 
to foreign countries in 1890 consisted of grapes, 
the prime cost of which was from £g to 2 per 
ton, while that of apples and pears averaged from 
3^5 P®*" From these facts there 

appeared to us an excellent opening for an 
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organized wholesale fruit trade, as nothing of the 
kind has yet been established to deal with this 
immense surplus supply. 

In addition to what has been stated about this 
abundance of fruit in the Caucasus in excess of 
its local demands, Mr. Peacock informed us that 
in certain localities of its Black Sea district, now 
deserted and desolated of its inhabitants, fruit is 
left, from want of hands to pluck it, rotting on the 
trees. He further stated that in certain of these 
districts he had seen bears and wild pigs feeding 
on apples, pears, cherries, and figs, which had 
fallen from them, and which arfe but little inferior 
in quality to the choicest fruits of Covent Garden 
Market. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The hot springs which have made Tiflis famous 
as a health resort since the fifth century are 
situated in a ravine at the further extremity of the 
bazaar. It is crossed by a small bridge, below 
which is a mountain streamlet, clear and cold until 
it receives the waters of the springs, which as 
they issue from their rock reservoirs have a 
temperature of 150° Fahrenheit, and which also 
then becomes charged with the medicinal pro- 
perties of these tributaries. 

The two public baths are built over this stream 
at either end of the bridge, one for men and the 
other appropriated to women. The water being 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, has the usual 
offensive smell of such springs, and a temperature 
of about 100'® Fahrenheit. It is collected in 
basins excavated in the rock over which it had 
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already flowed from its. sources. The floors were 
of marble, and the attendants were well dressed, 
and were, we understood, adepts at their business. 

But Tiflis had other springs which were not so 
salutary in their effects on the body politic of 
Armenia as .these sulphur ones were on the bodies 
corporeal of their numerous patrons, for they had 
their sources in the heated brains of the Armenian 
agitators in Russia, who are endeavouring to stir 
up a revolution amongst their compatriots under 
Turkish rule, in order to force the occupation of 
Armenia by a foreign power as a preliminary step 
to the resuscitation of what they grandiloquently 
call the Armenian nation. This was altogether 
a new phase of the policy of revolution advocated 
by this section of Armenian sympathizers. 
Hitherto we had supposed that rebellion against 
the Sultan’s government was advocated as a 
direct means of . freeing their compatriots in the 
mother country from the Turkish yoke. But now 
there were evident signs of the agitation being 
intended to favour the process which Russia 
was suspected of having pursued in Bulgaria 
before the last Russo-Turkish war. At any rate 
it reminded us of Loris Mellikoff’s advice to the 
Armenian delegates at Berlin in 1878, and of the 
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clause in the treaty of San Stephano in favour of 
a Russian occupation of Armenia ostensibly in 
order to its better government. And yet they 
carried on this agitation in view of what they 
must have known would be the consequences 
of an occupation by a power anxious to add to 
her territory by the annexation of a portion of 
this land of Ararat. Tiflis was the chief centre of 
their operations, from which emissaries were sent 
across the frontier into Armenia, to excite the 
people to rebellion by the formation of secret 
committees and the distribution of inflammatory 
documents amongst them. The vigilance of the 
Turkish police and the good sense of the 
Armenians had, however, rendered the attempts 
of these fanatics unavailing. When for example 
some of them sent anonymous letters to rich 
Armenians in the Van and Bitlis district, demand- 
ing money for the good cause under threats, they 
handed them to the police. 

Some time after I left Erzeroura a respectable 
Armenian was found within an hour of the town 
wounded with three or four revolver $hots. When 
examined after being brought into the town he 
stated that he had gone out for a walk with the 
second secretary of the Gregorian Archbishop. 
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As they sat in the fields talking, the secretary got 
up saying he would return in a moment, and im- 
mediately shot him with a revolver and fled. It 
subsequently transpired that the reason of the 
crime was as follows : — 

The secretary was the head of a secret 
Armenian committee in favour of promoting 
intrigue and discontent in order to bring about 
the intervention of Russia or some other Power, 
while his victim was the head of another com- 
mittee which strongly disapproved of such a 
policy, and recommended that the Armenians 
should rather trust to time and gradual reforms, 
or at least watch events or wait for a more favour- 
able moment before attempting any direct action. 
Shortly before the latter was shot the two men 
had been in discussion as to the relative merits of 
their views. After the attempted murder of his 
friend, his hot-headed assailant fled, as it was 
naturally believed, to Russia. 

From information received at Tiflis it was also 
ascertained that the exaggerated and often wholly 
untrue telegrams which had appeared in some of 
otff own and other European newspapers respect- 
ing the condition of things in Armenia had been 
salt by an English correspondent who was 
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thoroughly in sympathy with the designs of these 
dangerous Russo-Armenian enthusiasts. 

It was difficult to draw out Armenians at Tiflis 
who were not co-operating with these agitators 
on the Armenian question ; although, judging 
them by their compatriots, in England it is fair 
to suppose that their patriotism and race pre- 
judices would lead them to countenance any 
measure that would result in the Russification of 
that part of their mother country under Turkish 
rule. It appeared more natural to credit them 
with only such a love of Russian government as 
a weak man has for the protection of a police- 
man. For the moment they appeared to look 
upon the present from a strictly business stand- 
point, acting upon one of their proverbs, with the 
addition of “ Russian” to it. “ If the bread is good 
and wholesome, who should care whether a Jew or 
a Turk baked it ! ” There was, however, a better 
though under-current of feeling general amongst 
them, and which was brought to the surface in 
the discussion of the Armenian question by the 
strong national feelings which manifested them-^ 
selves in various ways. 

For example, owing to the strong efforts of his 
compatriots, M. Matinoff, an Armenian by birth 
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and feelings, was returned as Mayor of Tiflis, by 
a handsome majority, a few weeks before out 
arrival there. Then, again, we learned that all the 
Armeriian Benevolent Societies were now re- 
ceiving a support never before enjoyed, for a 
greater number of Armenians, both rich and poor, 
had contributed largely to their funds. Not only 
do' the Armenians hold the largest share in the 
Vernacular Press, but have lately published a 
greater number of Armenian almanacs, some of 
which are illustrated with portraits of their literary 
or famous national celebrities, and with views of 
Etchmiadzin and others of their monasteries. 
Armenian literature and history was also receiving 
more general attention than usual, and it had also 
become the rule for even Armenians who knew 
Russian better than they did their own language, 
to use the latter both at home and in society in 
preference to the former. From this revival of 
national feeling we may safely conclude that the 
feared Russification of this ancient race may be 
indefinitely postponed. 

. There are several fine churches of different 
Christian persuasions in Tiflis. The Cathedral 
.of ** Holy Sion,” the great Armenian Church, j? 
the largest. Although it does not equal in ri^r 
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ness and grace of afchttectute ks rival devoted 
to Roman CathoKc it has an advantage 

over it from being situated (m the rockj bank of the 
beautiful Kur, which rolling down below it with 
increasing rapidity and rushing sound, adds the 
majesty of nature to the holy sanctity of the place. 

We cannot close this record of our observations 
in the capital of the Caucasus without including 
in them a matter which will be of some interest, 
especially to our lady readers. They have heard 
without doubt much about the beauty of Georgian 
women, and now comparing the descriptions we 
had read about it with the originals, are compelled 
to admit that it cannot be disputed. Its char- 
acteristics are — fine large dark eyes — very regular 
features — and a mild pleasing countenance. The 
dress of the higher classes, as may be inferred 
from our woodcut taken from a photograph, is 
splendid and gracefully adjusted. The clothes, 
however, worn by the lower classes, equal in 
pemonal beauty, from specimens which came under 
our notice lacked not only degance, but also an 
acquaintance with soap and water. Their rivals, 
the La^, have, however, that Grsco-Italian cast 
w beauty which artists desire to represent in their 
prctureSf 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Our time being now up, arrangements were made 
for a continuation of our journey down the roof of 
the world to that part of its Black Sea eave on 
which BatOm is built. This involved a railway 
ride of a little over two hundred miles, but rather 
a slow one, for the train only averaged fourteen 
miles an hour, stopping at all the twenty*five 
stations between it and Tiflis. If the speed was 
so slow in comparison with that of our English 
trains, it was made up for in the fares, which were 
three times as much as are charged for the same 
distances on them. 

It was necessary to time our departure so as to 
catch one of the two weekly steamers for Constan- 
tinople, which were on this occasion those of the 
Austrian-Lloyd and the new French "Pacquet” 

X 
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line. As they always sailed about sunset, by taking 
the night train we would therefore have a good 
part of the next day at BatOm, and accordingly 
decided to do so. 

The next business was our hotel bill, about 
which, and reckoning without our host, and from 
previous experience in out-of-the-way places in 
Russia, we had some slight misgivings. As for 
instance at Odessa, where we had once been 
detained three days by stormy weather on the 
Black Sea when on the way to Constantinople, 
the Russian proprietor of the “ Hotel de Crimee,” 
in making it out, inserted charges not only 
for our bedroom, but for everything he could 
possibly include of its furniture, namely, bedstead, 
towels, and towel-horse and basins, items, however, 
which were struck out before paying it. But 
his evil designs did not end here, for the Russian 
driver of the carriage which was to take us to the 
Constantinople steamer, instead of going direct to 
the quay from whence she sailed, drove us a con- 
siderable distance along the shore in order to 
make us too late for her. Suspecting something 
wrong, we, however, checkmated him. 

Mine host of the “ Hotel de Caucase,” unlike 
him of Odessa, was of Dutch extraction and his 
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wife was French. Excepting in two or three 
trifling charges for sugar and milk served with the 
pots of tea, no fault could be reasonably found 
with his bill. Including Joseph’s board and 
lodging, table wine, firing and service, it only 
averaged fifteen shillings a day. The menu was 
varied, the cuisine excellent, as was also the entire 
service of the hotel. 

One of the features of the Tiflis station was the 
ticket clerk, a woman beyond middle age, who 
while on duty wore her bonnet, and from long 
experience in her office discharged it promptly and 
patiently. We bought second class tickets from 
her, but found that the carriages of that class on 
this train were not fitted up as were those on that 
from Akstafa, with arrangements for a comfort- 
able sleep, probably from having been constructed 
before these had been invented, and used in this 
respect as the primeval third class carriages still 
are on our South Eastern and L.C.D. railways. 

Sitting bolt upright all night and inhaling the 
amoke of cigarettes was not the comfort we had 
counted upon when taking our tickets, and so 
after an hour-and-a-half’s endurance we shifted 
cur quarters to a berth in the sleeping car. Al- 
though it wobbled about a great deal more than 
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was desirable, on account of being attached to the 
end of the train, we managed to get through the 
rest of the night with comparative comfort. 

After leaving Tiflis the railway continued to- 
follow the valley of the Kur for a distance of sixty 
miles, until the river turned to the south-west,, 
where in the Kauly Dagh, south of Ardahan, it 
has. its first source, called by the Turks the 
“ Fountain of Pearls.” We remark in passing that 
ihe name of the river comes from Kuros or Koros,. 
given to it by the Greeks, and which was derived 
from Cyrus the Great. 

The railway then passed through the new Suram- 
tunnel, and shortly afterwards ran down the his- 
toric valley of the Rion, the Phusis of the Greeks,, 
and which it follows to Poti, its first Black Sea 
terminus. In ancient times this was the com- 
mercial route of the Argonauts into the interior of 
the Caucasus, and it is interesting to note that 
now, thirty centuries later, it has been chosen for 
a similar purpose by Russian engineers as the 
line of this important railway. 

The only traditionary relic of this ancient route 
is the name, “ Chateau of Jason,” applied to the 
extensive ruins near Kutais, at the entrance of the 
Khani gorge. 
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At Samtredi, sixty miles from BatOm, we left 
the old line down the Rion Valley to Poti, and 
after a run of thirty miles came in sight of the 
Black Sea, along the shores of which the railway 
now ran. From the station named a very swampy 
country with clumps of trees was passed, the 
breeding place of the malaria, which renders the 
sea-coast region here most unhealthy. Wood, cut 
for fuel, lay piled near wooden shanties built on 
piles some feet above the damp ground, as shelters 
for those engaged in the lumbering operations 
carried on hereabouts. In other places, where the 
soil was cultivated, the habitations were similarly 
constructed in order to avoid its miasma. 

The ride along the coast was very pleasant, and 
turning a curve we came at last in sight of Batflm, 
presenting a far different appearance than it did 
when it was a Turkish town of only seventy odd 
houses, for it now had sufficient dwellings for its 
14, OCX) inhabitants, many of which were sub- 
stantial buildings. In fact, so changed is it for 
the better that, taking other than a view coloured 
by politics, we could not but regard it with satis- 
faction. 

• On our arrival we drove to the “ H6tel de 
France,” and learning that the Austrian Lloyds’, 
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steamer had not yet arrived, engaged rooms in' 
view of detention until next day, and, after break- 
fasting, called at the Consulate to pay our re- 
spects to Mr. Peacock, who so ably represents 
Her Majesty in the Caucasus. We were much 
indebted to him for many kind attentions during 
our few hours’ stay in the town. He speaks 
Russian perfectly, and is held, as we learned both 
at Tiflis and elsewhere, in great and deserved 
respect by all classes. 

The harbour at BatOm is an open roadstead like 
that of Poti, but with a better anchorage, and 
owing to the depth of water enabling vessels to be 
moored nearer the landing place. Extensive har- 
bour improvements are now in progress, which will 
greatly advance its interest and importance as a 
shipping port. It is also proposed to cut a canal 
from theTchorouk through Bathm to Poti, and as 
that river is navigable for small craft as far as 
Artwin, this will also increase the trade of the port. 
We were surprised to learn from Mr. Peacock that 
the value of exports to the United Kingdom and 
British possessions, and of imports from England 
as well as shipping under our flag, was consider- 
ably greater than those of any other foreigrt 
country, our percentage on the totals being in 
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1890 as follows : — Exports, 28 per cent. ; imports, 
60 per cent. ; and shipping, 50 per cent. ; the total 
exports having amounted to ;^3, 787,000 and the 
imports to £'] 6 o,ooo and the shipping tons to 

786,437* 

What has thus been stated about British trade 
with the Caucasus through Bathm applies equally 
to the adjacent Russian ports of Novorossisk and 
Poti. 

After England, in the matter of exports, comes 
Austria, but with only 1 1 per cent., and in shipping 
France, with less than 1 1 per cent. 

The excess of the export trade over imports is 
explained by the large shipments of petroleum 
already mentioned. The latter were to a large 
extent influenced by this staple article of the 
country, for in its manipulation, etc., their bulk 
consisted of tin and iron plates, boards and planks, 
and caustic soda. The value of the tin plates 
imported during the year amounted to ;^547.735» 
and of the boards and planks used for petroleum 
cases to nearly a third of that amount. All other 
articles imported gave only a total of 144,396. 
In fact the general merchandise of foreign manu< 
facture now forms a much less proportion of 
the imports than -formerly, cotton and woollen 
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goods and Colonial produce required for local 
consumption being almost wholly supplied from 
Russia proper. In fact, the fiscal policy of the 
Government may be said to simply tolerate foreign 
trade and to be chiefly directed towards the de- 
velopment of home industries and economic 
resources. And this policy has been so far 
successful that Russian cotton and woollen 
manufactures have now become formidable com- 
petitors in many classes of goods with those of 
the same description imported from Manchester 
and Bradford, and not only in price but also in 
quality. 

My attention was called to this latter fact by a 
leading Armenian merchant, at Erzeroum, as 
follows : — Coloured cotton flannels, plain or 
figured, of Russian manufacture sold by him 
at 3 piastres the archine (27 inches), had been 
replaced by Manchester goods of the same 
material and colours at 70 paras (40 to the 
piastre). But this reduction in price was followed 
by such a reduction in quality and fading colours 
that it led to renewed inquiries for the better 
though dearer Russian goods 1 

Some efforts have been made since the occupa- 
tion of Batflm by the Russians to improve its 
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health through filling up part of its swampy town- 
lands or reclaiming them by drainage. Its sani- 
tary condition, however, seems to be neglected, 
for it has as yet no system of drainage nor any 
other means of getting rid of its excrement and 
filth. Its water supply, with the increase of its 
population, is also inadequate. A boulevard, half 
a mile long and lined with trees, had, however, 
been constructed along the shore, where the in- 
habitants may enjoy the sea breeze as a counter- 
action to the malarial air of the place. 

As the Austrian-Lloyd steamer had not arrived, 
and it being uncertain whether she would do so 
next day, we decided to proceed so far as Tre- 
bizond in the Anatolie of the Pacquet line. 
Joseph was dispatched ahead with the luggage to 
the quay with orders to secure a boat to take us 
and it out to the steamer. He had evidently 
again lost his head, for he had chartered two 
boats for the purpose, and, as we ascertained, at 
over double the usual tariff. We refused to en- 
dorse his agreement, and soon had one of the 
boat loads transferred to the other, and rowed off 
to the steamer, deaf to the loud and angry re- 
monstrances of the boatman who had thus beeii 
deprived of his share of the anticipated prey^ 
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But out troubles did not end here, for when all 
the luggage was taken on board our boatman 
refused to accept the full regular tariff amount 
for his services, but was at last brought to his 
senses by the police through the intervention of 
Mr. Peacock, who had kindly come to see us off. 

As the distance between Batflm and Trebizond 
is but ninety miles, and the sea was quite calm, 
we anchored there early on the following morning. 
A rumour from the shore now reached us that our 
esteemed friend, Consul Longworth, was lying 
dangerously ill of typhoid fever, and upon landing 
found to our great regret that such was the case. 
As he was too well cared for to require our re- 
maining, we decided to continue our journey to 
Constantinople on the Anatolie. 

After paying our respects to the Governor, Aali- 
Bey, a kind invitation was accepted to lunch at 
the American Mission House, when we had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Parmalee, the veteran 
missionary in this field, and who had been absent 
when we were here before. We learned from him 
that the state of siege still existed in the Vilayet, 
and that several more Armenians had been cast 
into prison for suspected treasonable intentions. 
It must, however, be mentioned in this connection 
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that the agents of this society, while regretting 
many of the wrongs inflicted on the people, to 
which we have called the attention of our 
readers, have always counselled respect for the 
existing Government and have always strongly 
opposed the attempts made to excite rebellion 
against it. 

The engagement with Joseph, our young 
Armenian dragoman, had now ended, but he 
begged earnestly to be allowed to accompany us 
to Constantinople. The offer was declined, how- 
ever, much to his regret, and not without some 
on our part, for upon the whole he had during 
our long journey through the wilderness been a 
faithful attendant. 

We had made our formal headquarters at the 
Hotel Bellevue, where, an hour before the steamer 
started. His Excellency Aali-Bey returned our 
visit of the morning. 

I have already mentioned the independent way 
in which he dealt with his recalcitrant subordinates 
sent to him from Constantinople, and a friend well 
informed about his administration of affairs in 
general assured me that he was *' as good, if not 
better, than most of the Valis.” Under all these 
impressions in his favour I ventured to speak very 
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plainly to him about the existing state of things, 
mentioning, amongst other cases of hardship, the 
following : — 

In the panic which ensued after the riot 
at Stamboul and at Erzeroum, a great many 
Armenians fled from Trebizonde to Batflm. 
Amongst them was a professor, who left his 
clothes and books behind him at his lodgings. 
When he subsequently wrote to his landlady — an 
Armenian widow — to have them sent to him he 
addressed his letter to the care of one of the 
clerks of the Archbishop. The police in some 
way got hold of it, and arrested both the poor 
widow and the clerk. From the full and accurate 
details of it which had been supplied to me I 
did not therefore hesitate to speak very strongly 
on the great hardship and injustice of this case. 
Placing the onus of it on his subordinates, I 
asked his Excellency to examine into the matter, 
and was pleased to learn subsequently that he 
had done so, and that both the widow and clerk 
had been liberated. 

The steamer was to sail at 5 p.m., and when we 
reached the customs house quay to take our 
departure we received very different treatment 
from the police than we had on our arrival, for no 
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questions were asked, nor was our passport 
demanded, as is the rule in all cases of passengers 
embarking as well as disembarking at Turkish 
ports, and which was now, as on the occasion 
mentioned, most rigorously enforced. This 
courtesy had been extended to us now, I under- 
stood, in consequence of orders from the Vali. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Dr. Parmalee, and, in consequence of Mr. 
Longworth’s illness, Mr. Hikimian, his dragoman, 
together with Joseph and his uncle, accompanied 
us to the Anatolic^ and remained until the cry 
came, “ All ashore that’s going ! ” Travelling, 
they say, enlarges the mind, but it also extends 
the circle of our friendships, and often leads to 
the formation of some that are afterwards held 
in happy reminiscence. We had received many 
kind attentions from the time we had left 
Trebizond until our return, and this last one 
will not be forgotten. It is so pleasant at a 
port of departure so foreign and sd far from 
home to have somebody to bid you good-bye 
and express the hope of seeing you again. 
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Bayard Taylor referred to this feeling in his 
characteristic style when describing his departure 
from San Francisco by the Panama steamer. A 
number of their friends had assembled on the 
wharf to bid good-bye to his fellow-passengers, 
but no one among them took notice of him. 
Resolved not to be shut out from their good 
wishes, and taking advantage of the very general 
American title of colonel, he took off his hat, and 
addressing the crowd said, " Good-bye, Colonel ! " 
when half-a-dozen hats were raised, and the reply 
came back, “Good-bye, old fellow! ” 

We sailed at 5 p.m., and after a quiet run of a 
hundred miles anchored off Ordou at midnight. 
Like all the other harbours from Battim and 
beyond it on this coast of the Black Sea it is 
but an open roadstead, and so exposed that it can 
only be visited for cargo by steamers in moderate 
weather. Happily for us the sea was quite calm, 
and next morning all our expected cargo of grain 
and Barcelona nuts, and some other odds and 
ends, were shipped before noon, when the 
steamer started for Samsoun, her next port of 
call. 

The coast between these parts continues veiy 
low for some distance, in fact so much so that a 
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large area of land along the shore is marshy, and 
the water off it for some distance out is very 
shallow. The consequence was that the fresh 
north-westerly wind had raised a short, choppy 
sea, in w'hich the steamer rolled and pitched in 
such a corkscrew fashion as to cause an epidemic 
of qualmishness amongst her passengers, which 
continued until she reached deeper soundings. 
The distance between Ordou and Samsoun is 
only ninety miles, and we reached the latter place 
at 8.30 p.m. 

Although our anchorage was well sheltered from 
the north-westerly swell which had troubled us 
during the afternoon, we could hear its roar as it 
broke on shore. A number of boats came off to 
us with cargo after sunrise, but by noon they 
were obliged to discontinue their trips on account 
of the heavy surf. The prospect was not by any 
means pleasant, for, as the Anatolie must take 
the cargo engaged for her, another day’s deten- 
tion, at least, was now inevitable. A number of 
passengers which left the shore at 2 p.m. came 
on board in two boats thoroughly drenched by the 
surf as they left the shore, which incident dis- 
couraged the inclination to while away a few 
hours on land. 
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The monotony of the earlier part of the after- 
noon was relieved by watching the flocks of wild 
ducks cruising inside of the rocky point about 
half-a-mile west of our anchorage, and on which 
the lighthouse stands. They were quite tame, 
for many of them, led by their drake flag-ships, 
came sailing along within fifty yards of the 
steamer. The agent of the company, who had 
come on board, told us that snipe and plovers 
were very plentiful on that part of the shore, 
between the lighthouse and the town. It was 
just the place for water-fo'ftrl, for nearly a third of 
it was marshy ground. It might also be put to a 
better use, for the captain of the Thamise, when 
we called here before, informed me that the 
harbour could be economically improved by con- 
verting a portion of it near the town into a dock. 
Under any other Government no doubt this 
would have been done long ago, in order, not 
only to accommodate the present trade of the 
port, but also to develop it. There is, how- 
ever, a probability of the project being carried out, 
for a railway is contemplated between Samsoun 
and Sivas. 

An hour before sunset it began to snow, and 
continued to do so until we turned in. The wind 
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shifted during the night to a quarter which made 
it practicable for the cargo boats to resume their 
work. They brought out to the steamer a large 
quantity of grain in bulk and of Barcelona nuts ih 
bags. The latter were destined for Marseilles, but 
some of them found their way to the London 
market. We had a busy day of it shipping cargo, 
and more “ steam-winch ” music than was quite 
agreeable to some of us. However, it was help- 
ing us on to our destination, for all the cargo was 
shipped in time to allow us to sail at 5 p.m. for 
Constantinople, now only four hundred and thirty 
miles distant. 

During the night we doubled Cape Indje, the 
eastern extremity of that portion of the southern 
coast of the Black Sea which projects seventy 
miles northwards between long. 29° and 33° east. 
This promontory had been passed by daylight 
from Cape Kerembe, its western extremity, on 
our outward bound voyage in the Thamise. 
Early in the morning we were abreast of the 
latter Cape, from which the course of the steamer 
was direct to the mouth of the Bosphorus. The 
coast was in sight all day, but at an hourly 
increasing distance on account of our sailing 
along the chord of the arc formed by its retro- 
cession outwards. After passing Boz Boran, 
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literally Cape Grey, although over thirty miles from 
the land, its mountainous outlines were clearly 
discernible. 

Early next morning we found, upon coming on 
deck, that the Anatolie had reached the other 
end of the chord of the arc described by the 
coast, and was now abreast of Harman. Steam- 
ing along at about half-a-mile off the land she 
entered the Bosphorus at 6 a.m., and after a short 
delay at one of the forts commanding its 
entrance, in order to obtain pratique^ proceeded 
up its picturesque channel and came to anchor 
in the harbour of Constantinople at 9 a.m. An hour 
later we were once more comfortably housed at 
the Hotel Royal, Pera. 

And so happily ended our long journey to and 
from the Land of Ararat, in which we have in the 
foregoing pages endeavoured to take our readers 
with us. Our object in doing so was not merely 
to make them acquainted with a region so rich 
in its ancient historical associations, and so 
interesting on account of its geographical posi- 
tion and magnificent scenery, but also with a 
view of deepening their interest in the unsatis- 
factory — if not painful — political condition of its 
people. They have appealed to us for relief from 
the evils under which they have so long suffered 
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from the maladministration of the Government 
under which they are placed, as the only European 
Power which has ever attempted diplomatically to 
interfere on their behalf. We have also borne 
witness to the efforts which have been made by 
our Government in that direction, and to the 
little results which have followed its action during 
the period which has elapsed since the Turkish 
Government bound itself by the 6ist Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin to introduce certain reforms in 
its administration of the affairs of its Asiatic 
Provinces. While admitting that there have been 
difficulties which may fairly be advanced as an 
excuse for this delay, we have guarded against 
conceding that these might not have been success- 
fully overcome. In plain words, if there had 
been the hearty will to respond to the friendly 
pressure we have put for the last fourteen years 
on our old ally to ameliorate the condition of her 
people on Asia Minor the reforms upon which 
we have insisted to this end would long ago have 
been carried out. 

The danger to Turkey from further Russian 
aggressions on her territory is daily becoming 
more imminent, as those who watch the current of 
events in the East cannot fail to perceive. Can 
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she expect our help now in such an emergency 
without carrying out the conditions upon which it 
is promised ? And then comes the following 
other important questions ; — Can we stand quietly 
by and let Russia absorb her Asiatic Provinces ? 
And next : — Is it not time that even a stronger 
pressure should be brought to bear upon her in 
order to prevent such a catastrophe than has as 
yet been exercised in connection with this serious 
Armenian question between her and ourselves? 
Some of her statesmen blamed us for not deal- 
ing as frankly with her as we ought to have done 
about Russia in 1876-7, and therefore held us 
responsible for the disasters that she suffered in her 
conflict with that power. Let us not make the 
same mistake now, when her traditional enemy is 
gathering his strength to attack her. Surely we 
cannot stand by and allow more of her territory 
and population to be absorbed by a Power whose 
growth westwards bodes nothing but ill to the 
peace of the world — and to our own commerce 
and prestige — as the champion of human rights 

and liberty. 


THE END. 
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A. 

The following extracts from Consular reports about 
affairs in Koordistan are from Parliamentary P^>er, 
“Turkey 1 ^. i, 1892,” presented to Parliament in 
April of that year : — 

Misleading views on Armenian affairs. 

Vice-Consul Devcy sent from Van (January, 1891) the 
following Memorandum on the misleading views respect- 
ing Armenian affairs disseminated by paragraphs perio- 
dically recurring in certain newspapers, and upon 
the condition of Kurds and Armenians generally : — 

“ Articles headed ‘ Anarchy, Troubles, or Disturbances 
in Armenia ’ have been constantly published throughout 
the past year, and the substance of these articles is more 
often than not either wholly without foundation or most 
g^ssly distorted. It would be a tiresome task to esmniite 
in detail the mass of such allegations, but to pitch at 
rmidom upon a telegram dated Igdyr and entitled ‘ The 
Disorder in Armenia/ in the of the i6th Sep* 

temper, Its statemcnte and insinuations may fee •' 
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regarded as generally erroneous and false; and it is 
followed by a letter, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, of 
much the same type on ‘ Religious Persecution.’ Or, 

again, the ‘ ’ of the 3rd December, i8go, announces 

the desecration of a church at Mush, and slaughter of 
eighteen Armenians, pames given. Or, again, a reported 

massacre of Christians in the town of Mush (' ,’ 

2oth August, 1890) never took place ; and, a little below, 
a priest, escaped from Van, says that but fo); the presence 
of the Russian and British Consuls no one’s life would 
be safe; as it is, the oppression is intolerable. Such 
asseverations as the above scarcely call for serious notice. 
Numbers of other similar outrageous expressions are con- 
stantly published, e.g., that ‘the present policy of Uie 
Turks seemed to be to exterminate the Armenians 
entirely,’ and a ^cent telegram stated that the Turkish 
Government had furnished Martini-Henry rifles to the 
Kurds in the Armenian districts, as repeated by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament in the House of Commons on the 7th 
August last. And even after refutation, the same accu- 
sation of the Government distributing arms and inciting 
Kurds to destroy Armenians is persisted in.” 


BRITISH PRESSURE FOR REFORMS. 

. <■ 

ttie {flawing Memorandum from Sir A. Snnd^ioa to 

.1% late Sit WtUlam Whit^ dated ^mvxaty, i8^f, ^St 
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“In accordance with your Excellency’s instructions, I 
took an early opportunity of telling the Grand Viaier 
that, in recommending certain measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of affairs in Koordistan, you had 
repeatedly urged upon his attention the appointment of 
proper Govemors-General, as well as the nomination of 
proper and efficient judicial functionaries. Your Excel- 
lency, I added, wished now to know, with a view to re- 
porting the matter to Her Majesty’s Government, whether 
the Sultan, if not his Government, intended to act upon 
this important suggestion. His Highness stated, in reply, 
that there were three important posts of Governor-General 
in Koordistan, viz., Erzeroum, Van, and Bitlis. The latter 
post, he remarked, had for some time past been occupied 
by Raouf Pasha, ex-Mutessarif of Jerusalem, who, as your 
Excellency is aware, has given full satisfaction to the 
people in general, and to his Government. With regard 
to Van, there was an intention, he said, of changing the 
present Governor, when the Porte received testimonials, 
bo& from the Christian and Mussulman inhabitants, ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with his government. Lastly, 
as regards Erzeroum, his Highness described the Governor 
as having so far given no cause of complaint to the people 
and the Government, but that, nevertheless, he was quite 
prepftiied to change the last-mentioned two Governors la 
case iriiwf ^Mdd n<^ continue to give satbfaotioo. wkh 
teferen6e.to jadichd f uactioaariimi, jhis Highness saidl iMl, 
ii^parfmaiuto' of the n^preettolatioito male to him 

hf lost no thne hi 
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regarded as generally erroneous and false; and it is 
followed by a letter, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, of 
much the same type on ' Religious Persecution/ Or, 

again, the ' ^ of the 3rd December, 1890, announces 

the desecration of a church at Mush, and slaughter of 
eighteen Armenians, names given. Or, again, a reported 

massacre of Christians in the town of Mush (' 

20th August, 1890) never took place ; and, a little below, 
a priest, escaped from Van, says that but for the presence 
of the Russian and British Consuls no one^s life would 
be safe; as it is, the oppression is intolerable. Such 
asseverations as the above scarcely call for serious notice. 
Numbers of other similar outrageous expressions are con- 
stantly published, that ‘the present policy of the 
Turks seemed to be to exterminate the Armenians 
entirely,’ and a recent telegram stated that the Turkish 
Government had furnished Martini-Henry rifles to the 
Kurds in the Armenian districts, as repeated by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament in the House of Commons on the 7th 
August last. And even after refutation, the same accu- 
sation of the Government distributing arms and inciting 
Kurds to destroy Armenians is persisted in.” 


BRITISH PRESSURE FOR REFORMS. 

The following Memorandum from Sir A. Sandison to 
the late Sir William White, dated January, tSgt, illus- 
trates the constant diplomatic, pressure by the British 
Government on Pdrte for reforms in Koordistan 
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** In accordance with your Excellency*s instructions, I 
took an early opportunity of telling the Grand Vizier 
that, in recommending certain measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of affairs in Koordistan, you had 
repeatedly urged upon his attention the appointment of 
proper Governors-General, as well as the nomination of 
proper and efficient judicial functionaries. Your Excel- 
lency, I added, wished now to know, with a view to re- 
porting the matter to Her Majesty^s Government, whether 
the Sultan, if not his Government, intended to act upon 
this important suggestion. His Highness stated, in reply, 
that there were three important posts of Governor-General 
in Koordistan, viz., Erzeroum, Van, and Bitlis. The latter 
post, he remarked, had for some time past been occupied 
by Raouf Pasha, ex-Mutessarif of Jerusalem, who, as your 
Excellency is aware, has given full satisfaction to the 
people in general, and to his Government. With regard 
to Van, there was an intention, he said, of changing the 
present Governor, when the Porte received testimonials, 
both from the Christian and Mussulman inhabitants, ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with his government. Lastly, 
as regards Erzeroum, his Highness described the Governor 
as having so far given no cause of complaint to the people 
and the Government, but that, nevertheless, he was quite 
prepared to change the last-mentioned two Governors in 
case they should not continue to give satisfaction. With 
reference.to judicial functionaries, his Highness said thd^t, 
in pursuance of the representations made to him by your 
Excellency through me, he lost no time in causing the 



immediate - recall of the ‘ Procut^r-G^ndral ’ of Erze- 
roum, and that he has since ^iveo special instructions to 
the Minister of Justice in future to.hie reiy careful in his 
choice and appointment of judicial fodctionaries for Koor- 
distan.” 


GENERAL CONDITION OE KOORDISTAN. 

In a despatch to H.M.’s Ambassador at the Porte, 
dated May, 1891, Acting Consul Hampson, while 
admitting a considerable improvement in the general 
administration of the province, finds that much still 
remains to be desired. He states that the “Ottoman 
officials, at any rate at Erzeroum, the centre of the local 
government, show a more thorough appreciation of the 
necessities and difficulties of the country and population, 
with a more real desire and determination to maintain 
order, and place things on a better footing. . . . Lately, 
especially during the past year, the great drag on the 
progress of reform has been the idea, deeply rooted 
apparently in the mind of the Turkish Government, that 
the seeds, at least, of a revolution, not to say an active 
rebellioR, exist among the Armenians . The consequence 
has been a policy of harassing suspicion, which iias 
greatly increased, the stdlen discontent of the Christians. 
... Hie idea of any wish or plan of rebellion among 
the Armenians in these parts is, to the be^ of my-belief, 
utterly j^undless, and even if su<ffi a wish design 
does exist among a few restless and discontented spirits, 
fostered by machinations of politick agitators, sfiHi 





m 

are careful theflfisefll^s to remain at a safe distance^ the 
power of carrying suOh a design into execution is entirely 
wanting. Armehiana in this district are a most peaceable 
people, perpotuaHy' squabbling among themselves, and, 
for that reason, the less likely to unite for any common 
design of rebellion. They have neither arms nor leaders, 
and the idea Of any general rising is laughed at by all 
who know the real state of the country. In spite of 
this, however, the Turkish authorities insist on acting as 
if they believed that an insurrection was imminent, and, 
by so doing, are promoting, if it were possible, the 
realization of what they pretend to dread. As a result 
of this policy, the Armenians have become so sullen and 
discontented, and, at the same time, are in such a state 
of abject terror, that they apparently seek to find causes 
of complaint ia^very act of the authorities, good or bad. 
Absurd and totally unfounded stories of ill-treatment are 
put about, and they actually seem now to be doing every- 
thing which they can, in an underhand way, to provoke 
the Turks.’^ He very justly further observes that in his 
opinion the Armenians would be a perfectly contented, 
hard-working, and profitable part of the subjects of the 
Sultan, provided that they were protected against the 
Kurds ; given a fair share in the local administration of 
those districts where they form a large proportion of the 
inhabitants; and, what would follow as a natu^-al con^ 
se<|[ietiee, treated, civilly and personally, on an equal 
foc^ing with their Mahommedan neighbours.^ Andlbii: 
it is not laws but men who are wanting. Theexii^tng 
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laws, if strictly administered, would be, in general, 
perfectly satisfactory* What is wanted are upright, 
energetic, and impartial officers, especially as Kaima- 
kams, Mutessarifs, and Mudirs in the provinces. At the 
same time, such officers must have at their command a 
sufficient force of soldiers or armed police to enable 
them to resist and punish the outrages of lawless Kurds 
by force, if necessary. At present, in the majority of 
cases, such outrages are committed with perfect im- 
punity.*’ 


Acting Vice-Consul Boyadjian in his report (April^ 
1891), from Diarbekir, referring to a dangerous move- 
ment on foot amongst the Armenians of Kharput and 
Palu, quoted as follows from a letter he had received ; — 
** I have been much in the villages this winter and find 
that on the Kharput plain and in Palu there is a great 
state of expectancy ; Armenians are procuring arms to 
a considerable extent, and talk of the need of spilling 
blood that they may obtain freedom. They are confident 
that England, or France, or Russia, they do not know 
which, is coming to their aid this spring. ... 1 fear that 
a few hot-headed men are exciting the Armenians of this 
country with false reports, and the Armenians, -acting 
upon them, are greatly injuring their relations with the 
Mahommedans. In many, if not all of these villages, 
there is a spirit of doubt and distrust between the two 
races/’ 
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This Vice-Consul further states that he had received 
similar information from other resources showing that 
Armenians in disguise from Russia or other countries 
are actively engaged in exciting the deluded Armenians 
in this country to a seditious rising, and I need hardly 
state that it would be extremely foolish in them to take 
such a step, for it would serve no purpose, but only 
expose them to a danger the seriousness of which no one 
is able to calculate.*’ 

In transmitting the foregoing to the late Sir William 
White, Acting Consul Hampson, at Erzeroum, remarks 
that ‘^his Excellency will observe how closely the 
account given by Mr. Boyadjian agrees with the account 
of the feeling existing among the Armenians in this 
district, which I have had the honour to submit to you in 
my despatch of the 21st March.” 
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Distances between the usual caravan halting places on 
the road from Trebizond to Erzeroum. 


Stations. 

Time. 

1 

Instance. i 

Road. 

Accommoda- 

tion. 

From Trebizond to 



j, 



DjevizUk 

6 hours 

i8 miles 

Nearly level j 

Good 

Thence to Amsikql ... 

5 

li 

*5 w 

Ascenefing 

»» 

„ Ardassa ......... 

7 

ft 

a* M 

Crosses the Zi- 






gnna 

“ »> 

„ G6m<!ischan6... 

1 

it 

*5 it 

Level 

t> 

„ Ghetchid Khan 

i 

ft 

2* »» 

>» 

Middling 

,, Khadrack 

4 

ft 

*2 

Ascenchng 

Passable 

„ Baibourt 

$ 

it 


Letll 

Good 

„ Kop-Khan 

6 

>t 

i8 „ 

» 

Passable 

„ over Kop Pass. 

\ 





,, to Aschala ... 


it 

*7 .. 

1 

Ascent & descent 

it 

» nuja 

8 

u 

24 )» 

Level 

Good 

„ Erzeroum ...... 

3 

» 

! 9 it 

' >» 

Good 


Note.— There are other passably comfortable Khans on roads, such 
as that at Pimekapan, between Kop-Khan and Aschala, ai^d at Varzahan. 
The above, however, are the usual halting places, llie time given between 
them is by horseback at the walking pace of thiee hoar, ^ 
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